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XIV.—ROMANTIC ASPECTS OF THE AGE OF POPE' 


To our ideas of classicism we have, as a rule, given 
point and detiniteness by contrasting it with its opposite, 
romanticism ; and to make the contrast stronger we usually 
take extreme cases. This is a perfectly proper, perhaps 


necessary, proceeding. It is also proper and convenient 


‘Since the reading of this paper before the Association last 
Christmas, Professor W. A. Neilson has publisht his stimulating 
Essentials of Poetry (Boston, 1912), which treats of many of the 
matters herein considered. Professor Neilson has phrased admi- 
rably a number of the ideas that I have tried to present, as well as 
a great many that I have not toucht on. Yet, as both his purpose 
and method are different from mine, it has seemed best not to 
change what I had written. My concern is not to define romanti 
cism or classicism but to study the tastes and interests of the 
average man of the early eighteenth century and to show that many 
of the things that have been thought to indicate “the beginnings 
of romanticism” are to be found in the most classical writers. 
Professor Neilson’s illuminating definitions, e. g., ‘‘ Classicism is 
the tendency characterized by the predominance of reason over 
imagination and the sense of fact,’ should help in the formation of 
correct ideas of the period. The word “ predominance” is particu- 
larly helpful. 
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to speak of the late seventeenth and early eightec 


centuries as a classical age. The difficulty comes 

the next step which our minds and those of our hear 
unconsciously, but almost inevitably take, that of assuming 
that this abstract and extreme classicism was genera! 
held in this classical age. We forget that classicisin 
one thing and the classicism of the eighteenth cent 
quite a different thing. 

It is obvious, as soon as one considers the matter, t! 
there must have been many persons at this time who wer 
not malignantly classical. The English peopl 
always been, if not romantic, at least romanticaily inclin 
They have always been sentimental. The terms 
beginnings” or “the renaissance of English romanticis 
are unfortunate misnomers; English romanticism 1 
began because it always was, it never had a new birth |» 
cause it was never dead. It is true that to a great extent 
it disappeared from our literature, particularly from ou: 
poetry, but this by no means warrants our assuming thi: 
it ceast to exist. Such an assumption implies that 
life and thought of the early eighteenth century | 
adequate expression in its poetry, and this it emphatica 
did not. The more one penetrates beneath the surta 
and tries to find out what the English people rea 
thought and felt, the deeper must be the conviction 
the classicism of the time was a eult, a fad, an arti! 
taste which grew up under French influence among 
more critical. The great body of readers has never }) 
critical, tho it will go a considerable distance in follow 
a fashion. It is probably true that the public tast 
never been as classical as it was at this time. P 
always like a change. Furthermore, readers of thi 


thoroly enjoved the smoother, more finisht verses and 
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cleverness of the terse, stinging couplets. Of course they 
admired Pope’s genius. Yet they must, at times, have 


been bored by the most monotonous of English verse 


forms, have tired of the cleverness of it all, and have 
longed for the more natural, the more emotional poetry 
of their fathers.!| They admired the new poetry much 


*There is evidence that they did so. Sir Richard Blackmore 
writes (Essays upon Several Subjects, 1716, p. 112), “To avoid 
the Monotony and Uniformity in finishing the Sense, and giving a 
Rest at the End of every Couplet, which is tedious and ungrateful 
to the Reader, the Poet should” use run-over lines and vary his 
pauses. Samuel Say (Poems on Several Occasions, written 1738, 
pp. 140-1, cf. p. 130) finds even the comparatively free blank verse 
of Glover too smooth and regular. Young’s severe condemnation 
of the couplet will be found with Prior’s stricture on pp. 321 f.; most 
of the other authors of the period who discuss blank verse have a 
fling at rime. In his Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, 1762, 
Daniel Webb quotes eight lines from Pope’s Essay on Man and 
observes, “Every ear must feel the ill effect of the monotony in 
these lines” (p. 7); he examines Pope’s pauses and concludes (p. 
2, ef. pp. 6, 8) “that the monotony of the couplet does not proceed, 
as has been imagined, (indicating that others had noticed it) from 
the repetition of the rimes, out from a sameness in the movement 
of the verse.” Some other heresies to the classical faith may be 
noted here. So distinguisht an authority as the first professor of 
poetry in Oxford, Joseph Trapp, has not scorn enuf to pour on that 
pet of the classicists, the pastoral, and even goes so far as to decry 
the imitation of the ancients (Praelectiones Poeticae, 2 vols., 1711-5, 
3rd ed., 1736, 1, pp. 45, 317-8). Young’s Conjectures on Original 
Composition (1759) is largely an attack upon this same imitation. 
less we copy the renowned ancients,” he writes, “we shall 
And again, “ Though Pope’s noble muse 


“The 
resemble them the more.” 
may boast her illustrious descent from Homer, Virgil, Horace; yet 
is an original author more nobly born” (Works, 1798, 3 vols., 1, 
pp. 180, 197). Leonard Welsted attacks another classical stronghold, 
treatises on poetry: “The truth is, they touch only the externals 
or form of the thing, without entering into the spirit of it; they 
play about the surface of Poetry, but never dive into its depths; 
the secret, the soul of good writing, is not to be come at through 
such mechanic Laws” (A Dissertation concerning the Perfection 


of the English Language, 1724, Works, 1787. p. 129). Similarly, 
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more than they liked it——a fact which may have had 


good deal to do with the rapid development of the period 


cal and the novel at this time. The people found in these 


new forms the emotional! expressions Tor which they h 
formerly gone to their poetry and drama. The enthusias 
which greeted Thomson’s Seasons, the delight in Spensé 
the popularity of Paradise Lost, which, by the middl] 
the century, was to reach a point it has never held sine 
these are but the more striking of the numerous indicati 
"a publie taste which was not satistied with the poetrs 
‘school of Pope. The average Englishman of the 1 


it naturally of this school; his family tradi 


Hh 
a ] 1: . , 
his bovish pleasures, his normal tastes and tendencies, 


lift 


y 
+t 
Aili 


lay ina erent direction. The unsophisticated 


the tradesmen, the country gentry, practically ever 
in fact, except those who lived in a few citie 
anything but Popean. 

\n interesting confirmation of these statements may) 
found in some facts pointed out by Miss Myra Reyno! 
In her Nature in English Poetry! she notes that 
significant nature poetry of the time was, as a rule, 
work of young men living in the country “ and, in mo- 
eases where there was an extended literary career, 
poetry of Nature speedily gave way to work of a didact 
or dramatic sort, in which Nature plaved but a sm: 
part.” That is, the natural Englishman was a lover 
nature and it was only when he left the country 
London and learned what was fashionable that he ea 


} 


a writer in Dodsley’s Musewm (July 4, 1747, 11, pp. 281-6) thir 
little of “Instruction ... Alterations and Improvements” 
poetry. ‘ Accuracy and Correctness,” he says, “are without Doubt 
Advantages . . . but still they are not Essentials . . . Genius 
is the Essence of Poetry.” 

1P, 329. 
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to neglect nature and seek ‘* wit.” 
strongly tinged with romanticism: 
be ashamed of their feelings and 


the feelings were still there and they wer 


appear at times. It is the gleams from this bank 


T 


native English taste that the historian of 
seizes upon as the rays of the coming dawn. 
was no dawn; tor there had been no sunset 
eclipse observable in London and its vicinity. 
This eclipse was most complete in English poetry. In 
other forms of literature, and in the thought and life 
the nation as a whole and even of London, there was 
nsiderable of the old light stil] shining. Yet, as we 
ve the romanticism of a period largely from its poetry, 
e little of this light; so_that the period seems to 
arker than it really was. he principal reason why 
temperamental English romanticism is not markt in 
poetry of the period is to be found in the dominance 
of Pe pe. It was Pope’s good fortune to live at a time 
when there were no other great poets. As a result he 
was able to dominate the age as he could have done at 
few other periods of English literature. If, for example, 
he had been a romanticist contemporary with Wordsworth, 
Keats, Scott, and Byron, he could never have maintained 
the supremacy he held in the eighteenth century. At this 
later period there were several great models to imitate, 
and he would have had to share his followers with rivals. 
[ do not question that most of the early eighteenth-century 
poets were predominately classical: but I think that, 
der the influence of Pope, many of them appear 
much more classical than they really were. It must be 
remembered that eighteenth-century poetry was imitative 
-) P 


oets of 


1& . 
to a degree diffienlt Tor us to eomprehend. 
éf 
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establisht rank imitated frankly and sometimes slavishly. 
They imitated everything, not only Paradise Lost 
L’ Allegro, The Faerie Queene, Latin satires and georgics, 
Pope’s Dunciad and Epistles, but Gray’s Elegy, Collins's 
Ode to Evening, Philips’s Splendid Shilling, and scores 
more. One of the greatest poems of the time, The Cast! 
of Indolence, is a profest imitation; Milton and Spenser 
had hundreds of imitators, yet they belonged to a different 
age. It is a reasonable surmise that if there had been 
great poets contemporary with Pope, they would hay 
taken many of his followers; and as these poets would 
naturally have differed from Pope in many respects, as 
their classicism would not have been his, the poetry of 
the time might have become in many respects unlike what 
it iss We have a case somewhat like this supposed on 
in James Thomson. The Seasons was very popular and 
had a markt influence on poetic form, diction, and subject 
matter; it tinged the poems which followed it with it 
more flexible classicism. Had Thomson been recognized 
as a serious rival to Pope, eighteenth-century poetry would 
probably have taken a rather different turn. It may be 
objected that no poet so unlike Pope as Thomson could 
be considered a serious rival; but this idea, as I have 
suggested and shall attempt to prove later, is bast on a 
misunderstanding of the age. \\ Pope was an extreme 
classicist, a classicist not merely because of a theory or 
fad but thru instinct and native feeling. It is impossibl 
to conceive him as anything else. Accordingly, he fi 

extreme classicism as the fashion; so that his admirers, 
classicists themselves but of a milder type, tried to curb 


their freer fancies and be correct. } 


o/ e:4 
Another reason why the sway of classicism seems to us 


more absolute than it really was is that we pay little 
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attention to the lesser writers of the time. No age can 
be known adequately by those who seem to posterity its 
ereatest authors. What idea will future students gain of 
the tastes and interests of the late nineteenth century if 


they study it only in the novels of George Meredith, 


Thomas Hardy, and Henry James? The Ladies’ Hom 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post, The Rosary and 
the librettos of The Slim Princess and The Pink Lady 
may be hard reading a hundred years from now, but they 
will be none the less illuminating. And yet the fact that 
most readers to-day find the literature of the eighteenth 
century unattractive, is taken by them as a sufficient 
excuse for neglecting all but the most important works 
that comprise it, for hurrying along over the main 
highways, and paying slight attention to by-paths and 
abandoned roads. Dryden and Pope we know, some Gay, 
and Swift, the selections in Ward’s English Poets, and of 
course what others have written about these men and the 
period. We have generalized freely about this literature. 
yet how many of us have an adequate conception of the 
popular John Philips, the author of Cyder, The Splendid 


} 


Shilling, ete.¢ of Blackmore’s interminable epies? of 
Garth ? of the numerous miscellanies of the time? How 
many of us have read the poetry and criticism in the 
early numbers of The Gentleman’s Magazine? The vol- 
umes of verse presented to their majesties on various 
oceasions by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have, to me at least, been surprising and illuminating. 
To be sure, life is short and literature is very long; but 
have we any right to our confident dogmatizing about this 
age until we know what the average author wrote and 
what the average reader liked and read ? 

Outeroppings of the bed-rock of English romanticism 
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ar also conceal d from our eyes by the rene ral teeble: 


of poetic expression. Most of the versitiers of the 


eighteenth century had no particular facility of expr 


except in copying the Popean couplet. This is obvi 


to romautie outbursts. Hence many 
s¢ riptions, which in the hands ot Words ve 
ven Thomson would impress us wit] 


seem, in those of poets 


such things, merely tat 
lumbness in the 
markt 
mple, whose 
appears thrnout his letters, who 


heautiful Wildness of Nature opens to me 
a 


le Seene, than the most study’d Elegancis 


xpresses himself thus when he drops into vi 


* Here fragrant Blossoms, Palm, and shady Bow’rs, 
Laurel, and full blooming Flow’rs 
are rane’d in beauteous Rows: 
Seene does charm my wond’ring Eyes, 
Where-e’er | look I see new Prospects rise 


And Nature’s pencil’d Works my soul amaze.” 


in The Vision by Samuel Croxall (1715) 4 


what seeins To he a real love for the out of-doors: 


‘Letters and Poems on Several Subjects, 2d ed.., 726 
letter dated June 19, 1712. Cf. p. 80 (August 30, 1712 
cool of the Evening, [ took a Walk . .. and came to a small ( 
delightfully shaded with Trees, which had the Prospect of a n 
muring Stream, that gently glided along; being wonderfull) 
lighted with the gay Prospects of flower’y Meadows, and _ be 
captivated with the Beauty and Retirement of the Place, I sat d 
under a shady Covert.” 


?71b., pp. 11-12. 
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“ Pensive beneath a spreading Oak I stood 
That veiled the hollow Channel of the 
Along w » shelving Bank the Violet 
And Pri Pale in lovely mixture grew 
High over-arch’d the bloomy Woodbine hung. 
The gaudy Goldfinch from the Maple sung 
Che little warbling Minstrel_of_ 
fo the g rn her due Devotion id: 

Next the soft Linnet echoing to the Thrush 


With Car the smelling Briar-bush.” 


{ Wordsworth: vet the passage 
acre and a power Tot expre Ssing 
could not maintain such a st\ 


es we have the following: 


el attun’d her Ttles rhroat 
listen’d while the ea herd throng 
nish’d and renew’d their Song; 
vin of a verdant Mead; 
hat Nature’s Pencil draws 


bright Enamel rose.” 


Conventional and peritune "Vy, are they not? Should we 
hot say, if we had seen the preceding passare, that 


+} =" ‘ ii + . os &. . ‘ ald P ] i. 
the author cared othing or nature and Was oniv tame 


repeating phrases that he had read‘ This, I imagine. 


is generally thought of Gav: vet let us rea 


earetully a passage in his Rural Sports: 


“No warbling cheers the woods; the feather’d choir 
lo court kind slumbers to their sprays retire: 
When no rude gale disturbs the sleeping trees, 
Nor aspen leaves confess the gentlest breeze; 
Engag’d in thought, to Neptune’s bounds I stray, 
To take my farewell of the parting day; 

Far in the deep the sun his glory hides, 


A streak of gold the sea and sky divides; 


71b., pp. 3-4. 
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The purple clouds their amber linings show, 
And edg’d with flame rolls every wave below; 
Here pensive I behold the fading light, 

And o’er the distant billows lose my sight. 


91 


Is it too much to say that we have here, hampered by 
the Popean couplet, disfigured by stiff, conventional 
phraseology, but still recognizable, a genuine if not intens 
love of nature, and a hint of the feelings aroused in he 
presence ¢ 
With this passage we may compare two from Thomson 
which have probably imprest most readers as romantic. 
The first, except that it deals with autumn instead of 
twilight, is in subject-matter not unlike the extract from 
Gay: 
“Thus solitary, and in pensive guise, 
Oft let me wander o’er the russet_mead, 
And through the saddened_grove, where scarce is heard 
One dying strain to cheer the woodman’s toil. 


Haply some widowed songster pours his plaint, 
Far, in faint warblings, through the tawny copse.” * 


‘A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer-sky.” * 


The great difference between these passages, which impress 
us as romantic, and the one from Rural Sports, which 


seems classic, lies, as appears to me, in Thomson’s greater 


* . Be . . ’ . 
power of expression. (\And it is here that Thomson’s sig 


nificance in the romantic movement is to be found. He 
was a classicist and, like the average classicist, had certain 
romantic leanings: but he was no more romantic than 


17, ll, 95-106. * Autumn, ll. 970-6. 
* Castle of Indolence, I, vi. 
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hundreds of Englishmen of his day.’ He had, however, 
what they did not have, independence and a power of 
expression. He was not afraid to say what he felt and 
he was able to say it memorably. There were plenty of 
his contemporaries who had feelings and ideas, such as 
are exprest in the passages above, but to whom, in their 
slavish following of the fashion, it may not have occurred 
to express them, or who, if the suggestion came, may have 
lackt the poetic power to carry it out effectively. In 
many cases they were dumb poets who never thought of 
versifying. Thomson, then, was not a man with a new 
message, so much as one gifted with the power of 
expressing feelings and thoughts not unusual but un- 
fashionable. 

A striking illustration of the way in which fashion 


dominated what was to be exprest in verse is found in 


the case of Gray. Every one knows of Gray’s love for 


ature; he is the stock example for the beginnings of 
romanticism. “‘ To spend a week at Keswick is for him 
to be ‘in Elysium.’ He kept notes, too, about natural 


*He was probably more of a romanticist than any other poet of 
the day, but not more than others who did not write. It should 
be remembered that, tho strongly romantic along some lines, Thom- 
son was decidedly classic along others. He was, in the main, a quiet 
conventional man, an intimate friend of many of the leading classi- 
cists, including Pope, whom he admired, and like them was a deist. 
There is nothing of the Byronie revolt or morbid individualism 
about him, no airing of private griefs in his poetry. The element 
of reason is prominent and, as Professor Neilson has pointed out 
(Essentials of Poetry, pp. 138-42), The Seasons departs from 
classicism not by being romantic but by being realistic. We may 
regard The Castle of Indolence as romantic, while holding that its 
author is classic; for “rather than purely an expression of indi- 
vidual temperament ” (loc. cit., p. 139) it is a tour de force of the 
kind that even Pope might have written. A study of all of Thom- 
son’s works will make clear that he was fundamentally classic. 
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which seem to show as keen an interest in ¢] 
birds or insects as that of White of Selborn 
And yet his sensibility to such impressions ha: 
a trace in his poetry, except in the moping 
ing flight of the beetle in the Elegy. 
appear in company with the ‘ rosy-bosom’ 
Muse and the insects have to preach 
sermon to justify the notice which is tal 


hot for Gray's prose ~ sole 


‘I he shy recluse had ho inte rt 


nature except in her broad, general aspects; when 


ks of her it is in the stereotyped, conventional phr 
evidently knew her only thru 

the joy of wandering in the field 

how absurd such a statement 

anv more absurd than what is actua 

letters and journals, if they wi 

been preserved 4 Should we not, then, dr 

tion that eighteenth-century poetry, partic 
poetry, represents adequately eighteent! 

eht? Should we not be more e¢ 
lusions on that poetry alone / 


Cone 


ive been inferred from what has already be 
mvst If do not accept the current ideas as 
if feeling for nature in the first half of 
eighteenth century. There can be no question that 
tween Pope’s and Wordsworth’s attitude towards natu 
a deep gulf. But here again we are by 1 
: warranted in assuming that the attitude of a sick! 


crippled satirist is that of the entire country. There a 


‘From Sir Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library, article on Gra 
and His Friends (New York, 1884, m1, p. 137) which contains a 
number of sound observations on eighteenth-century romanticism 
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many men to-day who would agree with Boswell, 
might be ashamed to acknowledge it, that a 

Ih a park is * not equal to I leet-street.”’ 

hand, there have always been men and won 
nature; English poetry from Anglo-Saxon 

shows a keen feeling for it.' \SAre we to be 
Enelishmen suddenly eceast to care 1 

elds, the great elms and birches that shaded 

the glory of the sun and moon, the dews 


ivsterious twilight, the song of the lark and the euekoo / 


Did no one feel with the Anglo-Saxon Seafarer the spell ot 


he ocean? No reasonable person thinks these things ; and 

vet any indication of a real love for nature or of a clos 

observation of it is eagerly pointed to as another streak 
1e romantic dawn. It should be fran 


f 


«l, however, that mx ft the poet 


7 
little genuine love for the out-of-door 
have tried to make clear, Is by no means 
that the Englishmen of the time had li 
love. One might as well assert that, becanse a person 
can neither sing nor play an instrument, he is no lover of 
music! We are’ repeatedly making the mistake of con 
fusing emotion with its expression. Miss Reynolds, for 
example, in her standard work on the subject writes: 


* Real affection for Nature even in her idyllic forms, an 


‘Milton’s poems, though showing (ittle close observation, reveal 
a delicate sensitiveness to the broad aspects of nature. It should 
be remembered that in the marvellous passage in which he laments 
his lost sight he speaks first of 


“Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds,. or human face divine.” 


Marvell, who died in 1678, certainly had a deep feeling for nature. 
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affection the evident outgrowth of personal experience, is 
the exception rather than the rule. When such regard fo: 
Nature is apparent, however narrow in scope, it is rightly 
to be regarded as an indication of a new feeling toward 
the external world.’ I fail to see anything new in a 
“real affection for Nature.” ‘ 
Nor are expressions of such affection rare in the classi- 


eal period. Professor Phelps, Miss Reynolds, and others 


have given instances of them, and many more could easily 
be found. It may not be amiss, however, for me to add 
a few of the passages that have come under my notice. 
A poem, A Winters’ Thought by “ Mr. E-—,” interest 
ing and pretty enuf in itself, gains significance from 
the fact that it was publisht in The Gentleman’s Maga 
zine * and accordingly represents what the editor thought 
the people would like. Omitting the first four and two 


other stanzas, we read as follows: 


“Not only in the waving ear, 
And branches bending with their load, 
Or while the produce of the year 
Is gather’d in, and safely stow’d. 


Pleas’d in the year’s decline, he sees 
The fading leaf diversify’d 

With various colours, and the trees 
Strip and stand forth in naked pride. 


Each hollow blast, and hasty shower, 
The rattling hail, and fleecy snow, 

The candy’d rhime, and scatter’d hoar, 
And isicles which downward grow... . 


The sun, which from the northern signs 
Seorch’d with unsufferable heat, 

Now in a milder glory shines, 
And every glancimg ray is sweet. 


L 


* Loc. cit., p. 24. ? February, 1731. 
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The silver moon, and every star, 
Now forth to full advantage shine, 
And, by the richest scene, prepare 
For noblest thoughts th’ enlarged mind... . 


And when the winter tedious grows, 

And length’ning days cold stronger bring, 
An unexhausted pleasure flows 

From expectation of the spring.” 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the close friend of Pope, 


se 


represents even better than 
7 3 


who, Professor Phelps says, 
Pope and Addison the limitations of the Augustan days,’ 
writes in 1716: “ Within a few hours’ space of time one 
has the different diversion of seeing a popylous city 
adorned with magnificent palaces, and the most romantic 
solitudes, which appear distant from the commerce of 
mankind, the banks of the Danube being charmingly diver- 
sified with woods, rocks, mountains covered with vines. 
fields of corn, large cities, and ruins of ancient castles.” * 
And again two years later: “ Alas! art is extinct here, the 
wonders of nature alone remain; and it was with vast 
pleasure I observed those of Mount Etna, whiose flame 
appears very bright in the night many leagues off at sea, 
and fills the head with a thousand conjectures.” * In 

‘The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, pp. 14, 15. 

* Letters and Works, Bohn ed., 1898, 1, p. 112. 

*1b., 1, pp. 256-7. Cf. u, pp. 77, 128, 173, and 464, opening lines 
of Verses, Written at the Chiosk. The following passage seems 
particularly worthy of note (11, p. 160): “I am now in a place the 
most beautifully romantic I ever saw in my life:. . . vast rocks of 
different figures, covered with green moss, or short grass, diversified 
by tufts of trees, little woods, and here and there vineyards, but 
no other cultivation, except gardens like those on Richmond-hill. 
The whole lake, which is twenty-five miles long, and three broad, is 
all surrounded with these impassible mountains, the sides of which, 
towards the bottom, are so thick set with villages ... that I do 
not believe there is anywhere above a mile distance one from 


another, which adds very much to the beauty of the prospect.” 
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1 Journey through England, which was pul 
1714, we read: “ But whether you gently ste} 
Favorite Meadows, planted on all sides quit 


cot Seat. in whose lone Grove | 


mivself; Or that vou Walk further on to 


and Park, the sweetest Spot of Ground 

World; or Ride still further to the Enchanti 
Box hill, that Temple of Nature, no wl 
ualed for affording so Surprising and Magni 
a both of Heaven and Earth: Whether 

self in the Aged Yew-Groves of Micklehai 

love the country entirely. . .”’' Another Eng! 

to whom the natural beauties of his native 

genuine pleasure was William Stukeley 

que ntly mentions the noble * prospects = 

the hills, as well as the quieter beauties. Hx 

instanee, of “* vast woods eovering all the s! 

the hill, whose wavy tops when agitated by 

entertain the eye with a most agreeabl spectacl.” 

two pages later, ‘‘ Bewdly is a pleasant tow: 

meadows upon the Severn, which is the most 

river I have seen . . . near it is a pretty rock 

edg of the water, cover’d with Nature’s beautift 

of oaks and many curious plants.” One passage, 

he speaks of riding along the seashore, is 

interesting. ‘* Nothing,” he writes, ‘ could be more 

taining in this autumnal season, when the weat 


generally clear, serene and calm. much sea tithymal grow 


*Pp. 85-6. The complete title of the work, which is anonymous 
is A Journey Through England. In Familiar Letters from a Gent! 
man Here, to his Friend Abroad. 

*Itinerarium Curiosum. Or, An account of the Antiquities 
Remarkable Curiosities in Nature or Art, Observ’d in Travels t 
Great Britain, 1724, p. 69. 
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here, and a very pretty plant... the murmur of the 
ocean has a noble solemnity in it.”' This appreciation 
of the sea is particularly significant because it is rare 
at this time. Wild scenery, mountains, the ocean, and 
the other grand and terrible aspects of nature seem not to 
be often mentioned with appreciation. Any general love 


of wildness is apparently not found until later. Yet it 


is highly improbable that Gray’s well-known enthusiasm 


was unique or that he was the first to feel such enthu- 
siasm.” It has, I think, been generally forgotten that it 
was as early as 1739 that the Alps made their profound 
impression upon Gray. Addison, whose lack of feeling 
for nature has been greatly over-emphasized, was by no 
means indifferent to mountain scenery. In his Remarks 
on Several Parts of Italy, written in 1705, he says, ‘ The 
fatigue of our crossing the Appenines .... was very 
agreeably relieved by the variety of scenes we passed 
through. For not to mention the rude prospect of rocks 
rising one above another, of gutters deep worn in the 
sides of them by torrents of rain and snow water, or the 
long channels of sand winding about their bottoms . 

we saw, in six days’ travelling, the several seasons of the 
year in their beauty and perfection.” * “ Mount Pau- 
silypo,” he notes, ‘“ makes a beautiful prospect to those 
who pass by it”; * and again, “ In sailing round Caprea 


*36., p. 429. 

?In his Journal in the Lakes he records (October 13, 1769) that 
a landseape painter and two engravers had spent some time at 
Gordale-sear before he arrived there. 

* Works, New York, 1854, m1, p. 217. The passage continues as 
follows: “ We were sometimes shivering on the top of a bleak moun- 
tain, and a little while after basking in a warm valley, covered 
with violets and almond-trees in blossom, the bees already swarming 
over them, though but in the month of February.” 

*1b., 11, p. 263. 

9 


~ 
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we were entertained with many rude prospects of rock 
and precipices, that rise in several places half a mil 
high in perpendicular.” ! Instances of the kind could 
sasily be multiplied. As to the Alps, a reading of Mrs. 
Montague’s letters will make clear that passing through 
these or other mountains was in those days a thing 

be dreaded; Lady Mary was appreciative of mountai 
scenery when it could be enjoved under favorable ci: 
cumstances. Of course, there is little evidence of th 
spiritual communion with nature that markt Words 
worth’s poetry. Nor can it be doubted that a love for 
“ God’s out-of-doors ” was not as fashionable, not as much 


if 
i 


talkt about, hence not as general as it has been at ot 


times. | But, as has been previously shown, one should 


~ 
be careful of concluding that because a poet speaks ot 


nature in the conventional phraseology of the day, he ha 
no real feeling for it. It should also be borne in mind 
that there are thousands of persons for whose communio1 
with nature no poet has acted as priest. 

{We have seen, | hope, that the possession of a genuin: 


love for nature is not enuf to prove that an author i- 


4 


romantic. We may find that the same thing is true ot 


another not unusual quality that has come to be regarded 


‘Jb., 11, p. 259. Three pages earlier he describes “one of tl! 
pleasantest spots I have seen. It is hid with vines, figs, oranges 
almonds, olives, myrties, and fields of corn, which look extreme! 
fresh and beautiful, and make up the most delightful little landscays 
imaginable.” Passages like those quoted abound in the Remari 

* For example, in the Letters from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs 
Montague, 1817, 1, pp. 2, 3, written August 14, 1756: “ This charn 
ing country ....a country wildly and pleasingly romantic.’ 
And 1, p. 27, written March 13, 1759: “I longed for you extremel) 
the other night at Reading. to ramble by moonlight amongst t 
ruins of an old Abbey.” A letter of Mrs. H. M. Chapone, writter 
in 1770, shows markt enthusiasm over the wildness of Scotland 


(Works, Boston, 1804, 1, p. 121 
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s a touchstone of romanticism,—interest in animals and 


a 
ar 


sympathy for their sufferings. When we read Thomson’s 


attacks on caging birds, and hunting, and such moving 
descriptions as that of the bird returning to feed her 
young, only to find the nest vacant, we are likely to 
conclude “ another proof that he is a romanticist.” But 
do we really believe that no one before him had qualms 
about hunting’ had been moved by the pathetic cries of 
a dying hare? that tender-hearted men and women at 
any period did not feel for helpless birds mourning near 
their despoiled nests? Do we suppose there was no 
woman in Pope’s time who, like the Prioress, was 
“So charitable and so pitous 


She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde” ? 


“ Pitee,” as Chaucer tells us, “ renneth sone in gentil 
herte.” It has always done so; human beings who have 
possest any feeling worth mentioning lave always felt 
for animals. Gay, whose classicism has never been ques- 
tioned, says, 
“ Around the steel no tortur’d worm shall twine, 
No blood of living insect stain my line.’’* 


And Mrs. Montague, on December 6, 1712, wrote her 
husband: ‘‘ a good-natured robin red-breast kept me com- 
pany almost all the afternoon, with so much good humour 
and humanity as gives me faith for the piece of charity 
ascribed to these little creatures in the Children in the 
Wood.” ? Addison, too, in one of his Spectator papers * 


said: “ I value my Garden more for being full of Black- 


*Rural Sports, close of Canto I. 
* Loe, oit., 1, p..77. 
°No. 477; September 6, 1712. 
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birds than Cherries ... By this Means I have always 
the Musick of the Season in its perfection, and am highly 
delighted to see the Jay or the Thrush hopping about my 
walks, and shooting before my Eye.” 

As a thoro-going classicist is supposed to pay little 


attention to animals, so he should have rather a contempt 


for folk-tales, popular beliefs, and superstitions. The 


exaltation of reason at the expense of imagination, the 
emphasis on finish and propriety, play havoc with old 
wives’ tales. Pope and his followers, accordingly, might 
be expected to look down on the popular literature as they 
lookt down on the popular drama.’ Yet what a child 
learns at his nurse’s knee is long remembered, and we 
have Addison’s Spectator papers on Chevy Chase and on 
The Fairy Way of Writing ? as instances of how nationa! 
and natural tastes may triumph over theory. There are, 
indeed, scattered over the meadows of eighteenth-centur 
poesy, many fresh, green circles where the light feet of 
the fairies have toucht. Over a few of these bright spots 
we may well pause for a moment. In William Diaper’s 
Dryades (1713) we read, 
“Where airy Demons dance the wanton Round; 
Where fairy Elves, and midnight Dryads meet, 
And to the smiling Moon the Sylvan Song repeat. . . 


Here Dryads in nocturnal Revels join, 
While Stars thro shaking leaves obscurely shine.’’* 


*Pope apparently did so; to be sure, there are fairies in the 
Rape of the Lock but they are satiric, intellectual sylphs who lack 
the atmosphere, the charm, of fairy land. In 1723, Pope wrote to 
Mrs. J. Cowper, “I have long had an inclination to tell a fairy tale, 
the more wild and exotic the better ... provided there be an 
apparent moral to it” (Works, rx, p. 431). The concluding clause 
shows Pope’s real interest and how far he was from the true spirit 
of the fairy tale. 

? Nos. 70, 74, 419; May 21, 25, 1711, July 1, 1712. 

a me 
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Thomas Parnell has a pretty poem, A Fairy Tale, in the 
Ancient English Style? which shows at once interest in 
Chaucer, the Ballads, and fairy lore. It begins, 

“In Britain’s isle and Arthur’s days, 


When midnight faeries daunec’d the maze, 
Liv’d Edwin of the green.” 


Similarly, Thomas Tickell’s Kensington Garden (1722), 
a poem of about five hundred lines, shows not a little airy 


grace and charm in recounting the loves and hates of the 


fairies. ‘‘ I,” he writes, 


“The tale, that sooth’d my infant years, impart... 
And sing the battles, that my nurse inspir’d.” 


A number of passages of the kind might be given, but one 
more must suffice. It is from The Vision of Samuel 
Croxall, which has already been quoted: 
“ Here, if we credit Fame, the Faery Court 
Nightly frequent in Festival Resort; 
The little Elfin Train attend their Queen, 
And in light Gambols frisk it o’er the Green.” ? 


Sir Leslie Stephen has written, “ Walpole is almost the 
first modern Englishman who found out that our old 
cathedrals were really beautiful.” * Any one who is as 
deeply indebted to the Dictionary of National Biography 
as I will hesitate to differ from its great editor, yet here 
he must be mistaken. On the face of it, it is incredible 
that there were not many persons, hundreds, thousands of 
them, who felt the beauty of England’s noble churches. 
If one’s first view across the transept of York towards 


?This must have been written before July, 1717, when Parnell 
died. 

7P. 5. Cf. pp. 7-8. The Vision was published in 1715. 

* Hours in a Library, New York, 1894, 1, p. 371. 
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those superb windows, the “ Five ond almost takes 


one’s breath away to-day, surely it must have made some 
impression two hundred years ago. If the mouldering 
grandeur of Tintern and Fountains Abbeys and the slen 
der spire of Salisbury linger long with us as precious 
memories, did not our forefathers see in them something 
that was lovely? And surely if that superficial fop, that 
gossip-monger, Horace Walpole, saw beauty in the Gothic, 
others did. Fortunately, we know they did. Addison, 
even though he had a pronounst preference for classical 
architecture, certainly admired and enjoyed the Gothic. 
In his journey through Italy in 1701-3 he saw, between 
Pavia and Milan, a church “ extremely fine, and curiously 
adorned, but of a Gothic structure.” ? It is noteworthy, 
as showing that there were others who cared for th 
Gothic, that he had heard much of the Cathedral at Milan 
and expected to be more impressed with it than he was." 
Of Siena he wrote, “ There is nothing in this city so 
extraordinary as the cathedral, which a man may view 
with pleasure after he has seen St. Peter’s, though it is 
quite of another make, and can only be looked upon as one 
of the master-pieces of Gothic architecture.” * The depre- 
ciatory tone in which this comment ends is typical of the 
eighteenth-century attitude in the matter. Addison 
thought that as the classic temples were perfect, nothing 
so unlike them as the Gothic cathedrals could be good art. 
Yet he liked the cathedrals. Pisa he also saw: “ The 
great church, baptistery, and leaning tower,” he wrote, 
“are very well worth seeing.” * The cathedral of Berne 


* Remarks on Several Parts of Italy, etc., u, p. 152. 

27d. 

37b., 11, p. 313. The nine or ten lines which follow are hostile 
to the Gothic. 

*7b., M, p. 318. 
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he thought “ perhaps, the most magnificent of any Pro- 


testant church in Europe out of England. It is a very 
bold work, and a master-piece in Gothic architecture.” ! 
In his edition of Spenser, which was publisht in 1715, 
John Hughes defends the plan of the Faerte Queene thus: 
“ To compare it . . . with the models of Antiquity would 
be like drawing a parallel between the Roman and the 
Gothick architecture. In the first there is, doubtless, a 
more natural grandeur and simplicity; in the latter we 


find great mixtures of beauty and barbarism, yet assisted 


by the invention of inferior ornaments; and though the 


former is more majestick in the whole, the latter may 
be very surprising and agreeable in its parts.” This 
comparison, it should be noted, tho showing the qualified 
admiration of Addison, implies that the beauties of the 
Gothic were generally recognized.*_ In A Journey through 
England (1717), which has already been quoted, Canter- 
bury Cathedral is called: “One of the finest Gothick 
Buildings that I ever met with.” * The most hearty 
appreciation of Gothie that I come upon is in William 
Stukely’s Itinerartum Curiosum (1724). Stukely’s love 
of the Gothic appears whenever he sees a church. <A few 
of his utterances may be quoted. Lichfield Cathedral * is 
a very handsome pile . . . which appears very majestic 
half a mile off.” * Bath he calls “a beautiful pile ” and 
the priory church of Great Malvern “‘ very large and 


beautiful, with admirable painted glass in all the win- 


*Jb., 11, p. 350. 

? Quoted in Herbert Cory’s “The Critics of Edmund Spenser” (Uni- 
versity of California Pub. in Modern Philology, 1, 2, p. 147). The 
admiration for Spenser, which Dr. Cory shows to have been general 
in the early eighteenth century, is another indication that the 
classicism of the time was not as rigid as it has been thought. 

*P. 59; ef. p. 312, supra. 

*?.. 87. 
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dows.” ! Of Gloucester he writes, “from the tower, 
which is very handsome, you have a most glorious prospect 
eastward thro’ the choir finely vaulted at the top, and 
the lady’s chappel to the east-window, which is very 
magnificent.” * 

If the native English taste triumpht over classical 
theories in such matters as interest in animals, folk poetry, 
fairies, and Gothic architecture, it probably asserted itse! 
in other places also; for example, in meter. (The classical 
school undoubtedly used the heroic couplet more than any 


other form of verse. This fact, and the nature of thi 


couplets used, which are admirably adapted to Pop 


kind of poetry and ill suit any other, has led us natura! 

enuf to regard classical poetry and the couplet as almos 
synonymous. We speak of the literature of the couplet 
and mean the poetry of Queen Anne’s time. We forget 
that Swift wrote almost excusively in octosyllabies, a 

that Gay’s well known Fables are in the same meter: 
we forget that flood of Pindaries which poured fort! 
upon every occasion; and still more do we forget that 
there was considerable blank verse, and some of it ver 
popular, written at this time. I have found over a 
hundred unrimed poems publisht between 1700 and 
1739. A number of these are among the more important 
poems of the time. There is, for example, John Philips’s 
oft-reprinted and widely praised Splendid Shilling, which 
appeared in 1701, and his much admired Cyder which 
was publisht seven years later; there were a number of 
pieces by the beloved Isaac Watts (1706-7) ; * there wer 


* Pp. 138, 65; ef. Hereford, p. 67, ete. 

*P. 64. 

* The Celebrated Victory of the Poles over Osman (Works, 1810, 
Iv, pp. 474-6), To Mitio (ib., Iv, pp. 482-5), An Elegaic Thought on 
Mrs. Anne Warner (ib., Iv, pp. 492-3), ete. 
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Somerville’s Chace (1735), and Glover’s popular Leonidas 
(1737) which “made” its printer, Dodsley; and then 
there was Akenside’s famous Pleasures of Imagination 
(1744). But most of all, there were three of the most 
widely read works of the day, Thomson’s Seasons (1726- 
30), Blair’s Grave (1743), and Young’s Night Thoughts 
(1742-5). 

A fair idea of what the average poetaster of the time 
was doing may be gained from the miscellanies. An 
examination of twelve of these ? shows that of 764 poems, 
361, or less than half, are in the heroic couplet, and that 
354 are either in octosyllabies or stanzas. These volumes 
contain few Pindaries, probably because the effusions of 
this name were usually publisht in folio sheets and were 
too stupid to be reprinted. In this respect the miscellanies 
seem not to be representative, but, disregarding it, we 
find the octosyllabie and stanzaic poems combined almost 
as numerous as the couplet.2, The domination of the 
latter was never as complete as it has been pictured. 
Even Prior seriously questioned if he had not made a 
mistake in writing his most ambitious work, Solomon on 
the Vanity of the World (1718), in “ heroic measure.” 
He wrote: “ As Davenant and Waller corrected, and 
Dryden preferred it, it is too confined: it cuts off the 
sense at the end of every first line, which must always 
rhyme to the next following; and consequently, produces 
too frequent an identity in the sound, and brings every 
couplet to the point of an epigram. It is indeed too 


broken and weak, to convey the sentiments and represent 


the images proper for epic. And, as it tires the writer 


*I took all the Harvard University Library possesses in this 
period, rejecting those largely devoted to well known authors. 

* This shows the folly of maintaining that Milton’s minor poems 
caused any revival of the octosyllabic in the middle of the century. 
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while he composes, it must do the same to the reader 
while he repeats ; especially in a poem of any considerable 
length . . . but once more: he that writes in rhymes, 


dances in fetters.”’ } 


There was indeed, in some places, 
even an hostility to the couplet. The most significant 
utterance to this effect is from an undoubted classicist 
whose satires closely resemble Pope’s, Edward Young. 
Young’s Conjectures on Original Composition was pub- 


lisht in 1759, altho its author’s feelings regarding the 


couplet may well have been formed in 1742, when the 


first of his blank-verse Night Thoughts appeared. Speak- 
ing of Pope’s Homer he writes, “ What a fall is it from 
Homer’s numbers, free as air, lofty and harmonious as thi 
spheres, into childish shackles, and tinkling sounds! . 
Had Milton never wrote, Pope had been less to blame; 
but when in Milton’s genius, Homer, as it were, personally 
rose to forbid Britons doing him that ignoble wrong; 
it is less pardonable, by that effeminate decoration, to 
put Achilles in petticoats a second time.... Musi 
rhyme, then, say you, be banished? I wish the nature of 
our language could bear its entire expulsion: but our 
lesser poetry stands in need of a toleration for it.” * 
Clearly the couplet did not have things all its own way 
even in the days of Pope. 


* Preface to Solomon. 

* Works, 11, pp. 194, 203. 

In February, 1773 (xu, p. 95), The London Magazine publisht 
the following extract from A Poetical Epistle on the English Poets, 
chiefly those who have Written in Blank Verse: 


“Go mark the fetter’d sons of Gallia’s clime 
Where critic rules, and custom’s tyrant law, 
Have fetter’d the free verse. On the pall’d ear 
The drowsy numbers, regularly dull, 

Close in slow tedious unison. . .” 
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It may seem that in calling attention to the feeling for 
nature in Gay and Addison, to their use of blank verse, 
to the sympathy for animals of the one and the admiration 
of Gothie architecture of the other, I am trying to prove 
they were really romantic. Quite the contrary is the case. 
A great deal of confusion has, in my opinion, been brought 
into the subject by the improper use of such characteristics 
as these. They have often been regarded as so many 
pieces of litmus paper, which, when applied to a writer, 
would automatically determine whether he were romantic 
or classical. We should remember that these charac- 
teristics are not new and strange, but old and inherent; 
we should not be surprised to meet them, we should 
be surprised not to meet them. Every writer of the 
period, so far as I know, was classical in the proper 
sense of that term as applied to English literature. He 


may have written octosyllabices and some blank verse, he 


may have shown an interest in popular literature and 


superstitions, a feeling for animals, and a love for nature, 
and yet be accepted by us as indisputably classical. In 
the same way, later writers may exhibit these qualities 
and vet have not the slightest significance as regards the 
gradual breaking down of the classical supremacy. 

An illustration of the folly of this method of external 
tests is shown in its crowning absurdity, that of placing 
William Cowper among the romanticists. Cowper does 
show the growth toward romanticism; but he was far 
from a romanticist. He was a proper, conventional man, 
preéminently the poet of domestic happiness, of the 
simple, uneventful side of country life. His idea of 
pleasure was drinking tea and singing psalms with ladies, 
his purpose in writing verse was professedly didactic (and 
he seldom lets us forget this purpose), his love for nature, 
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even, was for the familiar and cultivated, “ well-rolled 
walks ” and 
“ Nature in her cultivated trim 
Dressed to his taste.’’? 


Where is the mystery, the picturesqueness, the vague 
longing, the revolt, the scorn of rule and reason, and the 
exaltation of untrammeled imagination which are the heart 
of romanticism? To be sure, one has a perfect right 
define classicism so as to exclude Cowper. The objecti 
to such a definition is that it emphasizes the smallest and 
least significant phase of the movement. The modifi 
more flexible classicism, English classicism as distin- 
guisht from French, became widely disseminated and 
profoundly affected English letters. The strict root-a 
branch variety was largely a theory; a theory, it may be, 
that has found more expounders in the twentieth century 
than it had followers in the eighteenth. If, however, on 
prefers to use the term classical in English literature 
only in its narrow, extreme sense, one must certainly ceasi 
to apply it to the age of Pope. If one excludes Thomsor 
and Cowper -from the classicists, one must exclude many 
more, one must exclude most of the Englishmen of their 
times. Rigorously classical as the days of Queen Anne 
may seem to us, we have but to dig a short way beneath 
the surface to find the fundamental romanticism of the 
English people, a romanticism generally obscured, often 
concealed and scorned,‘ but none the less vitally affecting 
whatever grew on thé somewhat foreign and arid soil 
above it. 


Raymonp D. Havens. 


*The Task, 1, 1. 351, 11, ll. 357-8. 








XV.—THE POE CANON 


The first collective edition of Poe’s works was that of 


Rufus W. Griswold, published in four volumes, the first 
three volumes in 1850 and the fourth in 1856.4 The 


1The main sources on which Griswold drew for his edition were 
the ten volumes of Poe’s writings published during the poet’s life- 
time and under his immediate oversight. These are: Tamerlane 
and Other Poems, Boston, 1827; Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor 
Poems, Baltimore, 1829; Poems, New York, 1831; The Narrative 
of Arthur Gordon Pym, of Nantucket, New York, 1838; Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque (in two volumes), Philadelphia, 1840; 
The Prose Romances of Edgar A. Poe, Philadelphia, 1843; The Raven 
and Other Poems, New York, 1845; Tales, New York, 1845; Eureka: 
A Prose Poem, New York, 1848. 

Griswold also appears to have had access to most of the maga- 
zines and newspapers to which Poe contributed. These include the 
following: The Baltimore Saturday Visiter, The Yankee and Boston 
Literary Gazette, The Philadelphia Casket, Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
The Southern Literary Messenger, The Baltimore Republican and 
irgus, The Richmond Compiler, The New York Review, The Ameri- 
can Museum, The American Monthly Magazine, Burton’s Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, The Pittsburg Literary Examiner, The Philadelphia 
Saturday Chronicle and Mirror of Our Times, Alexander’s Weekly 
Vessenger, The Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, Graham’s 
Vagazine, The Boston Miscellany, The Pioneer, The Philadelphia 
Saturday Museum, The Philadelphia Saturday Courier, The Dollar 
Newspaper, The New World, Snowden’s Lady’s Companion, The 
Columbia (Pa.) Spy, The New York Sun, The New York Evening 
Mirror, The New York Weekly Mirror, The Broadway Journal, 
Arthur’s Ladies’ Magazine, The Columbian Magazine, The American 
Whig Review, The Democratic Review, The Philadelphia Spirit of Our 
Times, The Home Journal, Post’s Union Magazine, Sartain’s Union 
Magazine, The Literary World, The Flag of Our Union, the Rich- 
mond Whig, and The Richmond Examiner. He also drew on certain 
of the annuals in which Poe had published, which include: The 
Souvenir, The Gift, The Baltimore Book, The Opal, The Mayflower, 
The Missionary Memorial, and Leaflets of Memory. 

It is clear, too, that Griswold had access to sundry manuscripts 
(mainly fragments) and to revised clippings of some of Poe’s briefer 
essays. 
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latest collective edition is that of Professor James A. 
Harrison, comprising sixteen volumes and published in 
1902. The Griswold edition contains 42 poems, 65 tales, 
and 74 essays and miscellaneous prose articles." The 
Harrison edition—otherwise known as the “ Virginia 
Poe ’’—contains 55 poems,” 70 tales, and no less than 
285 essays and miscellaneous articles.* There are listed, 
also, in the same edition, in an appendix to the sixteenth 
volume (pp. 355-379), some forty other items, which for 
various reasons are not reprinted in this edition. And 
there have been pointed out since the Harrison edition 
appeared a number of additional items, including eleven 
poems, two tales, and about fifty brief essays; making in 
all a total of 66 poems, 72 tales, and nearly four hundred 
essays of one sort or another that are now attributed 
to Poe. 

The growth of the Poe canon since Griswold’s tim 
is thus seen to have been enormous. The increase is to 
be traced to several circumstances. In the first place, 
Griswold, although he professed to publish everything 


*In this estimate the articles on Bayard Taylor and William Wal- 
lace, which Griswold printed as separate essays (III, pp. 207, 240 f. 
are left out of account, since they appeared originally in the “ Margi 
XVI, pp. 145 f., 175 f.); each of the 
several installments of the “ Marginalia” is counted as a separate 


” 


nalia” (see the “ Virginia Poe, 


article; “‘ The Literati” is counted as but one item; “ The Narrative 
, 


of Arthur Gordon Pym” is counted among the tales. 

7 In this number are included seven “ poems attributed to Poe.” 
but, because of doubt as to their authenticity, relegated to an 
appendix (VII, pp. 225 f). 

* This edition not only contains the fullest text of Poe’s writings 
that we have, but it is also supplied with a variorum for both 
poems and tales and with much other editorial matter that is of 
inestimable value to every student of Poe. 
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: that Poe would have wished to preserve,’ omitted a 
number of things that must surely have been known 
4 to him.? There must have been, also, a good many 
1 things that were inaccessible to him, and there were 
; some things, doubtless, of which he was entirely ignorant. 
4 Clearly enough Poe had not preserved any very full 


collection of his writings; neither had he, so far as we 
know, taken the trouble to make up any very exhaustive 
list of his publications. Most of his essays, moreover,— 
especially his editorial and critical essays,—had been 
published anonymously, and some of them in extremely 
obscure places. Small wonder, then, if Griswold missed 
a good many items. 

The main discoveries of new items have been made by 
Mr. ne H. Ingram, Professor George E. Woodberry, Pri a 
fessor James A. Harrison, and Mr. J. H. Whitty. To Mr. 
Ingram it fell a good many years ago to establish Poe’s 


authorship of “ The Journal of Julius Rodman,”* a 





tale of more than 25,000 words published anonymously 
in Burton’s Magazine in 1840, when Poe was one of its 
editors. Professor Woodberry succeeded not long after- 
wards in turning up, in a Philadelphia annual, Poe’s 
tale, “* The Elk” (or “ Morning on the Wissahiccon ”’) ; 4 


and he has since brought to light a fragment of another 


*See the Preface of his fourth volume. 

* He omitted among other things the exquisite lines, “ To Helen” 
(beginning, “ Helen, thy beauty is to me”), and five of the ju- 
venilia contained in the 1827 volume of the poems. 

* Through the discovery of a letter in which Poe acknowledges the 
authorship of the story (see Ingram’s Life and Letters of E. A. Poe, 
London, 1891, p. 145). 

‘Of which mention had been made in the list of Poe’s tales enu- 
merated by Lowell, in his sketch of Poe in Graham’s for February, 
1845. 
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tale, “‘ The wight-house.”! Professor Harrison was the 
first to present at all adequately Poe’s contributions 
to the Southern Literary Messenger and the Broadway 
Journal, bringing out in his edition more than a hun- 


dred items that had been either overlooked or ignored 
by former editors. And within the last year Mr. J. H. 
Whitty has managed to collect together a half-dozen nev 


poems that apparently came from Poe’s pen, and has in 
addition called attention to some neglected prose items in 
3urton’s Magazine.” Other new items have been pointed 
out by B. B. Minor (several short papers in the Southern 
Literary Messenger),* and by myself (somg fort¥ mais 
cellaneous articles, mainly reviews and editorials, in th 
Messenger, Burton’s Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, the 
Broadway Journal, and the New York Evening Mirror).! 

In the course of these many accretions, it is but natural 
that some things should have crept into the canon which 
on more careful examination must be rejected from it, 
and that some other things should have been admitted 
that are of doubtful authenticity. It stands to reason, 
too, that some things belonging to Poe should have elud 
the search of his editors and bibliographers. It is th 
purpose of this essay to inquire into the genuineness of 
certain items which appear to be either spurious or of 
doubtful authority, and to indicate where further addi 
tions to the canon are most likely to be found. 


*This he found in manuscript among the Griswold Papers. It is 
published in Woodberry’s revised life of Poe, Boston, 1909, 1, 
pp. 397 f. 

*See his The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, 1911, 
pp. 139 f. and passim. 

*See his volume, The Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-186}, 
New York, 1905, pp. 37, 42, 45. 

*See the Nation for December 23, 1909, and for October 19, 1911. 
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1. Porms.—Of poems that have been erroneously as- 
signed to Poe there are a goodly number. First of all, 
there are eight or ten pieces which have been assigned 
to him at one time or another but which have been before 
now restored to their rightful owners. These are * My 
Soul,” a brief poem written by a student of the University 
of Virginia and published as a “ Poe find” in one of 
the University annuals (see the Richmond Dispatch, 


January 17, 1909); Hood’s sonnet on “ Silence,” which 


Poe published in Burton's above his own initial, and which 
I, misled by this, once attempted to saddle upon him (se: 
the Nation, December 30, 1909, and January 20, 1910) ; 
“ Kelah,” a piece of doggerel that went the rounds of 
the press some ten or a dozen years ago; four short poems 
from the pen of A. M. Ide, published in the Broadway 
Journal in 1845; a parody of * The Raven” by Harriet 
Winslow, published originally in Graham’s Magazine in 
April, 1848 (see the New York Times Saturday Review 
for November 27 and December 18, 1909); a part of 
S. Anna Lewis’s poem, “ The Forsaken” (see the Vew 
York Times Saturday Review for December 4 and Decem- 
ber 11, 1909); “ Lilitha,” an imitation of “ Ulalume,” 
now known to be the work of F. G. Fairfield (see the 


*Tentatively attributed to Poe on the theory that “A. M. Ide” 
was a nom-de-plume adopted by Poe with a view to hiding some of 
his “hasty work” (see J. H. Ingram, The Complete Poetical Works 
of E. A. Poe, New York, no date, pp. 178-9). But Professor Harri- 
son publishes several letters of Ide’s to Poe (see the “Virginia 
Poe,” xvi, pp. 153f., 156f., 162f.). Ide also contributed to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine in 1845 and 1846 (xxv, pp. 227-8, xxv, 
pp. 116-8). 


3 
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Southern Bivouac, v, p. 298, October, 1886); and “ Leo 


nainie,” assigned to Poe by a contributor to the Fort 


nightly Review in 1904 (Lxxxt, pp. 329f.), but late: 


shown to be an early production of James Whitecom)) 
Riley’s (see the Fortnightly Review, Lxxx1, pp. 706 f. 

There are also several poems still attributed to Po 
by one or more of his editors which we can be sure ar 
not his work. These are: (1) a translation of 
Greek “ Hymn in Honor of Harmodius and Aristogiton,” 
first published in the Southern Literary Messenger 
December, 1835 (1, p. 38); (2) “The Mammo 
Squash,” which appeared in Thomas Dunn English’s 7 
Aristidean, October, 1845; (3) “ The Poets and Poetr 
of America,” a satire in verse published under the pseu 
nym, “ Lavante,” at Philadelphia in 1847; and (4) “ Thi 
Fire-Fiend,” which first appeared in the New York Sat 
urday Press, November 19, 1859. 

(1) The reasons urged in favor of Poe’s authorship 
of the “ Hymn in Honor of Harmodius and Aristogiton ” 
—first attributed to Poe by Mr. J. H. Ingram (Lif 
pp. 52-3), and also included by Professor Harrison 


2-3 
and Mr. Whitty in their editions of the poems (under 
“Poems Attributed to Poe” in each instance: see t] 
“ Virginia Poe,” vit, p. 250, and Whitty, 1. ¢., p. 158) 

are that the article containing the translation is subserily 
with Poe’s initial and that Poe, who was the editor of 1] 
Messenger when the poem appeared, had signed certai: 


] 


articles known to be his in the same way.’ But thos 


who have given the poem to Poe have overlooked an arti: 


+} 


‘He used this signature with his article on “ Palestine” in 
Vessenger of February, 1836 (credited to him in the table of « 
tents for the volume); and also in later years with several of his 


contributions to Burton’s Magazine and the Broadway Journal 
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in the Messenger for March, 1848 (x1v, p. 185), in which 
the writer, who signs himself “ M,” expressly claims the 
authorship of the lines for himself. An examination of 


the files of the Messenger makes it clear that “ M” was 


one of the signatures used by Lucian Minor, a distin- 
cuished lawyer of Louisa County, Virginia, and at one 


time Professor of Law at William and Mary College. 
Minor had contributed to the Messenger from its very 
beginning. Poe, in subscribing his initial to the article 
containing the poem, did not mean, I take it, to set up 
any claim for the poem itself. 

(2) “The Mammoth Squash” is ineluded among the 
“Poems Attributed to Poe” by both Professor Harrison’ 
(vu, p. 236) and Mr. Whitty (pp. 159-60). A close 
examination of the context in which the lines appear 
makes it plain that they were not by Poe, but were 
intended merely as a hoax, as was the case, also, with 
the verses accompanying them and attributed to Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and others. A similar hoax at Poe’s 
expense appeared in Godey’s Lady’s Book for December, 
1849 (xxxrx, p. 419), together with a fac-simile of 
Poe’s autograph. 

(3) The “ Lavante”’ booklet, which adopts the title of 
Griswold’s famous anthology, The Poets and Poetry of 
America, was first attributed to Poe by Mr. Oliver 
Leigh, writing under the pen-name “ Geoffrey Quarles,” 
in a pamphlet on the subject (The Poets and Poetry of 
America, New York, 1887), in which a reprint of the 
satire is included.’ Mr. Leigh holds that the poem is 


nothing other than Poe’s American Parnassus (or The 


*The satire was originally published in 1847 at Philadelphia, by 
W. S. Young. A part of it is reprinted in the “Virginia Poe.” 
VII, pp. 246 f. 
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Authors of America in Prose and Verse, as Poe sometimes 


styled it), a critical treatise on the celebrities of Poe's 


time, on which we know, from various allusions to it in 
his letters, he was engaged during several years after his 
return to New York in 1844. That this view is errone 
is evident, I think, from the style of the poem. But 
there is conclusive demonstration that the article is n 
Poe’s, in a letter of his, of date December 15, 1846 
(“ Virginia Poe,” xvu, pp. 269f.), in which the pro- 
jected volume is described in some detail. Alluding 
his “ Literati” articles in Godey’s (1846), Poe says: 
“* The unexpected circulation of the series, also, suggested 
to me that I might make a hit and some profit . . . by 
extending the plan into that of a book on American Letter 
generally, and keeping the publication in my own hands.” 
Continuing, he says: “ I am now at this—body and soul. 
I intend to be thorough, ... to examine analytical! 
all the salient points of Literature in general—e. 
Poetry, The Drama, Criticism, Historical Writing, Versi- 
fication, &e., &e. You may get an idea of the manner in 
which I propose to write the whole book, by reading the 
notice of Hawthorne which will appear in the Januar) 
‘Godey,’? as well as the article on ‘ The Rationale 
Verse.’” This makes it clear that the “ Parnassus” 
was in prose and that it dealt with prose writers as well 
as with writers of verse; the “ Lavante”’ pamphlet is in 
verse, and deals only with “poets and poetry.” Mr 
Whitty is, I think, right in his conjecture (see his edition 
of Poe’s poems, p. Ixii) that Poe’s “ Parnassus ” was the 
same as his Living Writers of America, certain notes for 


the prospectus of which are still in existence. 


*It did not appear till November. It is reprinted in the “ Vir- 
ginia Poe,” xi, pp. 141 f. 
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(4) For the authenticity of “‘ The Fire-Fiend,” there 
is this to be said: that both Stedman and Gill believed 
the poem to be Poe’s, and that Professor Harrison also 
inclined to adopt the same view.’ But C. D. Gardette, 
who was the first to credit the item to Poe (in the Vew 
York Saturday Press of November 19, 1859), has written 
a pamphlet—‘ The Whole Truth in the Question of the 
Fire-Fiend,” Philadelphia, 1864—in which he admits that 


he composed the piece himself.2 This pamphlet had 
apparently escaped the attention of all who have inclined 


to give the item to Poe.*® 

Besides these there are three other poems now attributed 
to Poe to which I do not believe Poe is entitled,—though 
I am as yet unable to establish this conclusively. These 
are “ The Skeleton Hand” and “ The Magician,’”’—pub- 
lished in John Neal’s magazine, The Yankee, in August 
and December, 1829, respectively,—and the lines entitled 
“An Enigma,” reprinted by Mr. Whitty (/. ¢., p. 146) 
from Burton’s Magazine for May, 1840 (v1, p. 236). 

“The Skeleton Hand” and “The Magician” were 
first attributed to Poe by Professor Harrison in 1902 +# 


* See the “ Virginia Poe,” vir, pp. 238 f. 

* See also Notes and Queries, 3d Series, vil, pp. 61 f., 1865. 

* Here also may be mentioned several poems published in 1821 in 
a Baltimore volume entitled Miscellaneous Selections and Original 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, edited by Elizabeth Chase. These are 
signed “ Edgar,” and it has been suggested that they are among the 
poems which Poe claimed to have written in 1821-2 (see Catalogue 
344 of the Merwin-Clayton Sales Company, p. 32, New York, 1910). 
They are described, however, in the volume in which they appear, 
as having been written by a youth of eighteen, whereas Poe in 1821 
was only twelve. Moreover, one of the pieces (pp. 216f.) is ad- 
dressed to a sister, “Ellen,” whereas Poe had but one sister,— 
Rosalie. 

*See the “Virginia Poe,” 1, p. 73, vil, p. 252. 
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on the grounds that they were subscribed with the initia] 
“ P.,”’—a signature which, as we have already seen, P. 

used on several occasions—and were published in Jo] 

Neal’s paper at about the same time that Poe was pub- 
lishing there excerpts from his 1829 volume of poems. 
Neither of the poems, however, is in Poe’s early manner; 
and one of them—*‘‘ The Magician ”—is an obvious imi 
tation of “ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” whereas 


Poe in his acknowledged productions displayed nothing 


of Coleridge’s influence before 1831. The evidence 

the signatures, furthermore, is by no means definitive; 
since there were other contributions to the periodicals 
and annuals of the time which bore the signature “ P.” 
There are two poems in The Token published at Bost 

in 1829 that are signed “ P.”, but are obviously 
Poe’s ; there are three poems bearing this signature in th 
Boston Memorial for 1826, that we can also be sure are 
not his; and there were poems published in the Phila 
delphia Casket (May, 1827, p. 198) and in the Baltimore 
Emerald (June 21 and 28, 1828) that are subseril: 


with his initial, but manifestly are not from his pen. 


*IT have also stumbled upon sundry other pieces of verse pub- 
lished in Poe’s time above the initial “ P.”, but evidently not of | 
composition. Among these are a dreary poem on “ Ambition” 
the Providence Literary Journal for February 22, 1834; a sonnet 
(without title) in the New England Magazine for December, 1834; 
“Lines” in the Philadelphia Casket for November, 1837; “ Th 
Fairy Queen” and “Impromptu” in Alexander’s Weekly Messeng 
for December 13 and 20, 1837; “ Autumn Morning” in the Phila 
delphia Saturday Courier for October 15, 1842; “ Woman’s Tactics ” 
in the New Mirror for July 8, 1843; and “ To ——— (On Giving 
Her an Album) ” in the Dollar Newspaper for May 17, 1848. See 
too, my note below (p. 349) on the lines “To Mary” in the V: 
England Magazine for January, 1832. Among prose pieces sub- 
scribed in the same way, but hardly Poe’s, is a short article on 
“ Provincialisms ” in the Southern Literary Messenger for August, 
1849, xv, pp. 482 f. 
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Altogether the circumstantial evidence—there is no direct 
evidence—in support of Poe’s authorship is extremely 


slight. 


“ An Enigma” is one of several poems first attributed 
to Poe by Mr. J. H. Whitty in his recent edition of 


Poe’s poems.’ It was cited in a brief note—apparently 


by Poe—entitled “ Palindromes” in Burton’s Gentleman's 
Magazine for May, 1840 (v1, p. 236), by way of exempli- 
fying ‘“‘an enigma where all the words required are 
palindromes.” The writer of this note, however, does 
not himself lay claim to the authorship of the poem. 
And if the poem actually be Poe’s, it was written by 
him a good many years before its publication in Burton's; 
for a version of it, differing only in phrasing here and 
there, appeared in the Philadelphia Casket in May, 
1827 (1, p. 199). This earlier version—which is entitled 


“Enigma” and was unsigned—runs as follows: 


First take a word that does silence proclaim, 

Which backwards and forwards does still spell the same; 
Then add to the first a feminine name, 

Which backwards and forwards does still spell the same; 
An instrument, too, which lawyers oft frame, 

And backwards and forwards does still spell the same; 
A very rich fruit whose Botanical name, 

Both backwards and forwards does still spell the same; 
And a musical note which all will proclaim, 

Both backwards and forwards does still spell the same; 
The initials of these, when joined form a name, 

Which every young lady that’s married will claim, 

And backwards and forwards does still spell the same. 


Such is the poem as it appeared in the Casket. Poe 


evidently touched it up for Burton’s; and it may be that 


This is not to be confounded with Poe’s sonnet, “ An Enigma,” 
addressed to Mrs. Lewis (see the “ Virginia Poe,” vit, p. 110). 
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he wrote it originally and sent it to the Casket, but this 
seems to me extremely improbable.’ 

Still other poems there are whose genuineness cannot 
be absolutely established, though the balance of evidenc 
points to their authenticity. These are: (1) “ Oh, Tem- 


pora! oh, Mores! ”’, some very crude verses published 


the No Name Magazine, October, 1889, as a juvenile pro 
duct of Poe’s; iar Spiritual Song,” a skit of three 
lines found in manuscript, in Poe’s autograph, in 
desk used by him as editor of the Southern Litera 
Messenger; (3) “ The Great Man,” also from a mai 
script found in Poe’s desk; (4) “ Ballad,” a poem pu 
lished anonymously in the Southern LInterary Messeng 
in August, 1835 (1, pp. 705 f.); (5) “ Impromptu: ' 
Kate Carol,” some punning lines that appeared in 
Broadway Journal of April 26, 1845; and (6) “ Grati- 
tude,” a poem published in The Symposia at Providen 
Rhode Island, on January 27, 1848.7 

(1) The first of these, “Oh, Tempora! oh, Mores!” 
said to have been written by Poe when but sevent: 
years old, as a lampoon upon a Richmond dry-goods clerk, 
and to have been preserved in manuscript by the Mac 
Kenzie family, of Richmond, with whom Poe’s sister 
Rosalie made her home—this on the authority of Mr. 
Eugene L. Didier, who gives as his authority John R. 
Thompson.* The lines are unlike anything in Poe’s first 
volume of verses (published at Boston in 1827); and it 


*An answer to this enigma was published in the Casket for June, 
1827 (1, p. 239), in some clumsy verses signed “ A. G. B.” 

? Of these the second, third. fifth, and sixth were first given to 
Poe L, Mr. Whitty in his recent edition of the poems, pp. 139, 143, 
147, 144-5. I have not seen The Symposia; I rely here upon Mr. 
Whitty. 

*See Whitty, J. ¢., p. 165, note. 
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is possible that either Thompson or Mac Kenzie 
duped by them. But this is unlikely. 
(2) The lines entitled “ Spiritual Song” have a much 


stronger claim to authenticity: they are preserved in 


Poe’s autograph, and are very much in the manner of 
some of his early verses—in particular, the songs in * Al 
Aaraaf.” It is barely possible, however, that they were 
copied by Poe from some manuscript sent him (as hap- 
pened, presumably, with Miss Winslow’s parody of * The 
Raven,” diseussed above), or from some volume that he 
had reviewed or intended to review. 

(3) “ The Great Man,” also, is in Poe’s autograph, and 
hence was in all probability written by him. It is, to be 
sure, inferior in style and metre to any of Poe’s fully 
authenticated pieces; but this very circumstance might 
be urged as explaining Poe’s decision not to publish i 
besides, as has been pointed out by Mr. Whitty (J. ¢., pp. 
285 f.), the idea upon which the poem was built had 
already been touched upon by Poe in a line in “ Tamer- 
lane ” and in his note thereon. 

(4) “ Ballad,” as published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger of August, 1835, is accompanied by a letter, 
signed ‘“ Sidney,” in which it is asserted that the lines 
were written by a woman and had never before been 
published. In both matter and rhythm they strikingly 
resemble Poe’s “ Bridal Ballad,” and Professor Wood- 
berry has suggested. (Life, mu, p. 415) that they were 
probably the first draft of that poem. In this conjecture 
[ believe him to be right.1. In the same number of the 


*One line of the poem, “ And tho’ my poor heart be broken,” is 
reproduced almost verbatim in the twenty-third line of “ Bridal 
Ballad,” “ And, though my heart be broken.” 
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Messenger, Poe had concealed his identity under the pen 
name “* Sylvio” with his verses ‘To Sarah” (Whitty, 
l. c., p. 142); and later in some of his publications in 
the Broadway Journal, he adopted the pseudonyn 
* Littleton Barry.” “The Raven,” too, as originally 
published, was signed, it will be recalled, by the pseud 
nym “ Quarles.” 

(5) “ Impromptu: To Kate Carol” was published as a 
part of the “ Editorial Miscellany” in the Broadway 
Journal of April 26, 1845. The bulk of the matter 
appearing under this head after March 8, 1845, wa 
written by Poe. “ Kate Carol,” moreover, was in 
likelihood, as Mr. Whitty suggests, none other than Mrs. 


} 


Frances Sargent Osgood, with whom Poe, as is we 


known, was openly coquetting in 1845. These circum 


stances make it highly probable that the lines were writte: 
by Poe. 

(6) The grounds for attributing the poem “ Gratitude ” 
to Poe are twofold: it is signed with the initials * F. 
A. P.,” and it contains internal evidence tending to sho 
that it was inspired by Mrs. Whitman.! But it is possibl 
that it was written by some other versifier who happen 


° 


to have Poe’s initials,? Or it may be that both the lines 


Cf. the third and the twentieth lines: 


“So I to thee, through mental power, would each remembrar 


trace’ 
“So thou by thy pure rays of thought art power to mental sight 
Mrs. Whitman was a spiritualist. 

* There was an E. A. Park, instructor at Andover, who lectured 
at Dartmouth in 1839 (see the Philadelphia United States Gazett 
June 12, 1839). And there was a writer of verses signing himself 
“FE, A. S.,” who contributed freely to the newspapers and magazines 
of Poe’s time. In at least one instance, the work of “E. A. 8S.” 
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and the signature were forged—as in the case of “‘ The 
Fire-Fiend,” “ Leonainie,’ and other items mentioned 
above. 

The verses “ To Sarah” (from the Southern Literary 
Messenger for August, 1835, 1, p. 692) attributed to Poe 
by Mr. Whitty (J. c., pp. 142, 286) I have no hesitation 
in assigning to Poe: the circumstantial evidence is to me 
conclusive. So, too, with the poem “ Alone,” found a 
good many years ago by Mr. E. L. Didier in a Baltimore 


autograph album and published in Scribner's Magazine 


for September, 1875. The poem “ E] Dorado,” concern- 


ing whose authenticity doubts have been expressed by 
various students of Poe (see Woodberry, Life, u, p. 417), 
I succeeded in establishing as Poe’s by the discovery three 
years ago of a file of the Flag of Our Union for 1849, in 
which it appears under Poe’s signature (see the Nation 
for December 30, 1909). 

2. Tarres.—Of the tales attributed to Poe there are 
only two that appear to me to be open to suspicion, all 
the rest being fully authenticated either by the presence 
of Poe’s signature or by equally conclusive evidence of 
some other sort. These are a crude story entitled ‘“ The 
Doom,” published in the Southern Literary Messenger for 
January, 1835 (1, pp. 255 f.), and signed ‘“ Benedict ” 
and an equally crude performance entitled “* The Ghost of 
a Grey Tadpole,” published in the Baltimore Republican 


and Argus for February 1, 1844.! 


appears to have been given (perhaps by a typographical error) to 
Poe: see the lines beginning, “ O, where shall our waking be,” in the 
New York Tribune of August 27, 1845, and Poe’s note thereon in 
the Broadway Journal of August 30, 1845. 

* Professor Woodberry informs us (Life, 1, p. 134, note) that the 
late W. M. Griswold inclined to attribute to Poe, “on internal 
evidence solely,” four stories published in Godey’s Lady’s Book in 
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(1) “ The Doom” was first attributed to Poe by Mr. 


Whitty in the “ Memoir” prefixed to his edition of the 
poems (p. xxviii), on the basis of a memorandum made 


by Poe in a copy of the Messenger for 1835.1 The style 
and matter of the story both tell strongly against Poe’s 
authorship, the style being loose and bare, and the narra- 
tive possessing neither interest nor skill in construction,— 
indeed, so poor was the tale that the editor of the Messen- 
ger felt called upon to apologize for it in some remarks a 
the end of the number in which it appeared.? There is 
also a complimentary allusion in the story to Poe’s famous 
swimming feat in the James,* an allusion such as it would 
have been unnatural for Poe to make. And the externa 
evidence is even stronger. In a letter published in 

Messenger for May, 1835 (1, p. 468), Poe commented o1 
the allusion to himself in “ The Doom ”’; and in a second 
letter, of date June 22, 1835,* he inquired of Mr. White 


as to the authorship of the tale. It is incredible that 


] 
; 


this correspondence should have gone on between Poe a1 
White without the latter’s discovering the deception which, 
according to Mr. Whitty’s theory, was being practised 
upon him. But what seems to me to clinch the matter 


rf 


is a letter from one who signs himself “ The Writer of 


1833-4, as follows: “The Maniac’s Story” (signed “ 4”), in 
Godey’s for September, 1833; “The History of a Hat” (signed 
“H”) in Godey’s for August, 1834; “The Duel” (unsigned) in 
Godey’s for October, 1834; and “The Prima Donna” (signed 
“Mare Smeton”) in Godey’s for December, 1834. But, as Pro- 
fessor Woodberry points out, there is no good ground for assigning 
these to Poe. 

* The so-called “ Duane” Messenger, now in the possession of Mr. 
Whitty. 

? Southern Literary Messenger, 1, pp. 254 f. 

* See Woodberry’s Life, I, p. 26. 

*See the “ Virginia Poe,” xvi, p. 10. 
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the Doom,” published in the Richmond Compiler, of 
April 8, 1835, replying hotly to a criticism of “ The 


Doom” that had been made in the same ‘paper two days 
before by a correspondent signing himself * Fra Dia- 
volo.” 1 In order to identify “ The Writer of the Doom ” 
with Poe, it is necessary to assume that Poe was in 
Richmond early in April, 1835—an assumption for which 
there appears to be no warrant; * for it would have been 
impossible under the conditions that obtained in the thir- 
ties for a paper published in Richmond to have reached 
Baltimore in time to enable one living in this city to pen 
and transmit to Richmond a reply to an article contained 
in it in time for publication there on the second morning 
thereafter. The letter in question, furthermore, purports 
to have been written in Richmond on April 6, shortly after 
the article of “ Fra Diavolo” first fell under the writer’s 
eye. The style of this letter, I may add, is anything 
but Poesque. What Mr. Whitty has taken to be an 
acknowledgment by Poe of the authorship of ‘“ The 
Doom” is, I should guess, a notation relating to the 
reference made to him in the story. 

(2) “ The Ghost of a Grey Tadpole,” as printed in the 
Baltimore Republican and Argus of February 1, 1844, is 
formally ascribed to Poe, and purports to have been copied 
from a periodical entitled “ The Irish Citizen.” But in- 
quiry at the larger American libraries and a diligent 
search through the catalogue of periodicals belonging to 


the British Museum fail to reveal the existence of any 


*This letter of “ Fra Diavolo’s” deals with the “ poverty of in- 
vention” displayed in “The Doom,” its commonplaceness of style, 
and “the unnatural false tone of feeling that pervades it.” 

*Poe was living in poverty in Baltimore at the time; see 
Kennedy’s letter of April 13, 1835 (Woodberry, J. ¢., 1, pp. 109 f.). 
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newspaper or magazine of that name.’ The story 


without Poe’s firmness of style, and possesses less of point 
than does even the poorest of his extravaganzas. Ther 
is, too, a boastful allusion in the opening paragraphs 
to some of Poe’s critical work, which also argues against 
Poe’s authorship. It was, I think, conceived and p 
lished as a hoax by some enemy of Poe’s in Baltim 
who was willing to make capital out of the poet’s 
happy fondness for drink. Poe had delivered a lectu 
in Baltimore on the night preceding the publicatior 
the story. 


(3) Boox Reviews, Eprrorrats, anp Otuer Essay 
1 


Among book reviews given to Poe either erroneously 


on evidence that is ineonelusive are the following: ” 


‘The story has to do with some experiences of a wine-bibber wit 
a mysterious tadpole found in a water-cask; the tadpole is killed, 
but the ghost of it returns to plague its destroyer. 

? There are also certain items once assigned to Poe that have 
already been rejected as his. These are: 

(1) A notice of Glenn’s Reply to the Critics in Burton’s Maga 
zine for September, 1839 (v, pp. 164f.). This is given to Poe 
the list of his writings printed in the “ Virginia Poe,” xvr, p. 363 
but, as was pointed out in the Nation of December 23, 1909 
623), it was written by Burton. 

(2) <A review of The Poems of Alfred Tennyson, in Graham’s for 
September, 1842 (xxi, pp. 152f.). This appears in the * Virgir 
Poe,” XI, pp. 127f. It has been denied to Poe, on the basis 
internal evidence, by Mr. J. H. Whitty (see the New York Tim 
Saturday Review of Books, December 11, 1909). In one of | 
reviews of Griswold’s anthology (“ Virginia Poe,” x1, pp. 237 f 
Poe attributes the review to Griswold. 

(3) A number of translations from the French published in t 
New Mirror in 1843-4 above the signature “ E. P.” and attributed 
to Poe by Mr. Ingram (Life, p. 201). These, as Professor Wood 
berry has shown (Life, 11, p. 103), came from the pen of a womar 
—probably, as he suggests, Emily Percival. A poem—* The Idiot 
Boy ”--bearing the same signature and published in Graham’s MVaga- 
zine for June, 1847 (xxx, pp. 330f.), probably came from the sam 


source. 
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(1) A notice of Bryant’s poems in the Southern Liter- 


ary Messe nger ot January, 1835 (1, p. 250). This is 


given to Poe by implication in a bibliographical note in 


the Stedman-W oodberry edition of Poe’s works (VI, p. 
324), and it appears in the “ Virginia Poe” (vu, pp. 
i f.), though the editor of this edition expresses doubt 
(/. ¢., Pp. Vii, note) as to its authenticity. It is possible 
that Poe contributed to the Messenger as early as 
January, 1835,’ but I know of nothing to establish this 
as a certainty. 

(2) The review of Ainsworth’s Tower of London in 
Graham’s for March, 1841 (xvim, p. 142). This is in 
cluded in the “ Virginia Poe” (x, pp. 110f.). The 
grounds for doubting Poe’s authorship are these: that 
Poe in reviewing Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes in Graham's 
for November, 1841, asserts (see the “ Virginia Poe,” x, 
p. 219) that he had hitherto read nothing of The Tower 
of London save * some detached passages”; that he ex- 
presses in his notice of Guy Fawkes a view of Ainsworth’s 
Jack Sheppard at variance with that expressed by the 
reviewer of The Tower of London; and that the reviewer 
of The Tower of London mentions a notice by himself of 
Jack Sheppard, whereas there is no evidence that Poe 
ever published such a review. 

3) The review of G. P. R. James’s “ The Ancient 
Régime ” in Graham’s Magazine for October, 1841 (x1x, 
p. 190). This was attributed to Poe by myself (see the 


Vation of December 23, 1909, p- 623) on the basis of a 
reference back to Poe’s review of James’s “ Corse de 
Leon” in Graham’s for June, 1841: but a footnote 


(which I had overlooked ) in this issue of Graham's { p. 


‘We know that he contributed to the February issue, however; 
see the Nation for October 19. 1911, p. 362. 
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189) gives the information that Poe wrote none of th 
reviews contained in this number. 

(4) The article entitled “ Imagination” (a review of 
Louisa Frances Poulter’s Imagination: A Poem in T) 
Parts) published in Graham’s for March, 1842 (xx, pp. 
174f.). Professor Harrison lists this—perhaps by 
oversight—in his bibliography of Poe (“ Virginia Poe,” 
xvi, p. 367), but he does not include it in his edition. 
In the table of contents for the volume of Graham’s 
in which the article appeared, it is ascribed to Park 
3enjamin. 

(5) A review of Bulwer’s Zanoni in Graham's 
June, 1842 (xx, pp. 354f.). This is included in 
“ Virginia Poe,” x1, pp. 115 f. That it is not Poe’s is es 


tablished by a letter written by him to J. E. Snodgrass 
of date June 4, 1842 (sold at the Maier Sale in 1909, 
and published in “Catalogue 784” of the Ander: 


Auction Co., pp. 210 f.), in which Poe makes a vigoro 
denial of its authorship. Poe asserts in the same c 
nection that it was not from the pen of Griswold, but 
was the “ handiwork of some underling.” 

(6) A review of Griswold’s Poets and Poetry 
America, also in Graham’s for June, 1842 (xx, p. 356 
This item appears in the “ Virginia Poe,” x1, pp. 124 f. 
It is not included in the Griswold edition, however, » 
is it attributed to Poe by W. M. Griswold in his editio 
of his father’s letters! And it is not included by Poe 
in a list of his publications about Griswold sent 1] 
latter at some time in 1849 (“ Virginia Poe,” xvir, pp. 
326 f.) in the hope, apparently, of placating him 
advance of the publication of a forthcoming edition 


1 Passages from the Correspondence of Rufus W. Griswold, Cam- 
bridge, 1898. 
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his anthology—in which Poe was eager to receive favor- 
able notice. Had Poe written the review, he would in 
all likelihood have included it in this list; for it contained 
nothing that is especially disparaging to Griswold. Fi- 
nally, there is Poe’s declaration in his letter to Snodgrass 
of June 4, 1842 (of which I have already made mention) 
that he had withdrawn from Graham's with the May 
issue. All this makes Poe’s title extremely questionable.’ 

Besides these there are a good many other reviews and 
book-notices whose authenticity has not been established 
completely. On the basis of a rather comprehensive 


o 
a 


eneral statement made by Poe, in reply to a newspaper 


attack upon him, concerning the book-reviews that had 
appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger between 
December, 1835, and September, 1836, Professor Har- 


rison assigns to Poe the entire list of these reviews.” 
In this he was perhaps correct, but Poe’s statement— 
“Since the commencement of my editorship in December 
last ninety-four books have been reviewed ’—does not 
fully warrant the inference made; it is likely that some 
of the ninety-four reviews published by Poe were written 
by others.* There is the same sort of uncertainty abont 

* The denying of this item to Poe apparently necessitates also the 
denying to him of the brief notice in the May issue of Graham’s 
which I gave to him in the Nation of December 23, 1909 (p. 623). 

*See the “ Virginia Poe,” vim, p. x. He modifies this statement 
somewhat on p. xvi of the same volume, including three editorials 
in the estimate there made. But an examination of the pages of the 
Vessenger for the period specified by Poe reveals that there were 
precisely ninety-four reviews (exclusive of the review of “ Mellen’s 
” in the May issue, which is credited to another) published 
during that time, the Sigourney-Gould-Ellet review in the issue for 
January, 1836, being counted by Poe as three items, and the Drake- 
Halleck review in the issue for April being counted as two (see 
Poe’s own statement, I. ¢., p. xiv). 


Poems 


*Indeed, Professor Harrison appears to have had doubts about 


4 
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some of the reviews reprinted from other numbers 
the Messenger (that is, before December, 1835, and aft 
September, 1836);* and also about some of the pap 
reprinted from Graham's Magazine for 1841-2.° 

[t has been suggested that certain of the prose arti 
contained in Griswold’s edition were spurious,*—in pai 
ticular, the five articles printed by Griswold in the * Li 
rati”’ in place of the articles that had originally app 
in Godey’s.* But, although Griswold was not a ver 
conscientious editor, I can conceive of no motive for 


garbling of his text or for the introduction of spur 


items in the present instance. What he did, I think, 


to substitute for the original Godey articles papers wri 
by Poe or dressed up by him after 1846.5 One of 


the correctness of his position, since he excludes from both his 
edition and his bibliography several of these reviews, among t 
the lengthy one on Chief Justice Marshall in the Messenger 
February, 1836 (11, pp. 181 f.). 

* One such item—the notice of Haxall’s Dissertation on the D 
eases of the Abdomen and Thorax, in the Messenger for October 
1836 (I, p. 725)—is singled out by Professor Harrison in a footnot 
(“ Virginia Poe,” Ix, p. 164). 

?On the other hand, we can identify without much difficulty most 
of Poe’s unsigned contributions to Burton’s Magazine—with thu 
of a letter of his to Burton, of June 1, 1840 (in which he specities 
the number of pages written by him for each issue from July, 18 
to June, 1840) and of letters written by him to Cooke and & 
grass (see Ingram, l. ¢.. pp. 142-5; Woodberry, I. ¢., 1, pp. 2121 
221, 242f.; the “ Virginia Poe,” xvul, pp. 51 f.); and we ean also 
identify most of his contributions to the Broadway Journal, thro 
the poet’s own signature appended to them in a copy of the J: 


nossession of | 


presented to Mrs. Whitman and now in the 
Halsey of New York City (see the “ Virginia Poe,” 1, p. xiii 
pp. viiif.). 

*See the “ Virginia Poe,” I, p. XV; XV, pp. ix, 263 f.; XVI, p 
*See Griswold, l. c., m1, pp. 35 f., 79 f., 87 f., 101 f., 116 f., and t 
Virginia Poe,” xv, pp. 203 f. 


5 Whether or not he had authority for this, it is impossible 1 
to tell. 
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suspected “ Literati” articles—the paper on Mrs. Os- 


good '—appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger for 
August, 1849 (xv, 509 f.), and is there duly accredited to 
Poe; and the remaining four items are all in Poe’s 


manner. 


II 


The additions that will hereafter be made to the Poe 
canon will come mainly from the magazines of Poe's 
time; though we may expect to see still other manuscripts 
brought to light. It is not unreasonable, for instance, to 
hope that the manuscript of Poe’s book, The Authors of 
America in Prose and Verse, of which mention has been 
made above in the discussion of the “ Lavante ” pamphlet, 
may yet be found. This manuscript was, perhaps, in 
the hands of Griswold when he was making up his 
edition; in which case I suspect that it was found to 
track the “ Literati” pretty closely, and for that reason 
was ignored by him. It is not unlikely, too, that 
still other manuscripts of the “ Marginalia” will come 
to light in the course of time. In a letter to Mrs. 
Richmond early in 1849 (“ Virginia Poe,” xvi, pp. 
328 f.), Poe wrote that he had sent fifty pages of the 
“ Marginalia” to the Southern Literary Messenger, five 
pages of it to appear in each of the next ten numbers; 
in reality, only five of the projected ten installments ever 
appeared: the manuscript for the rest may still be in 
existence. And there are, perhaps, other tales preserved 


*See Griswold, 11, pp. 87f., and the “ Virginia Poe,” xv, pp. 
271 f. 

* A small manuscript roll of “ Marginalia” was among the rarities 
disposed of at the sale of the Stedman library in January, 1911; 
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in manuscript. The assertion is made in a review 

the 1845 edition of Poe’s Tales—inspired, so Professor 
Woodberry thinks (Life, u, p. 406), by the poet—th: 
Poe had already published “ seventy-five or eighty tales,” 


whereas but sixty-nine (exclusive of the “Pym” a 


the “ Rodman”) are known to the editors of Poe, 
some of these, it is certain, were written after 1845 
It is, of course, very likely—to adopt another of Profes: 
Woodberry’s suggestions—that there were included 
this estimate some of Poe’s miscellanies.2. But Mr 
Woodberry’s discovery a few years ago of a fragment 

a tale of which nothing had hitherto been known, “ 7 
Light-house,” should of itself make us hesitate to predi 
that there are no other tales yet to be found. Poe sent 
the manuscript of at least one of his tales, as we kn 
to friends in England, and something may perhaps 
be looked for from that source.? Mr. Ingram assert 


and Mr. Whitty mentions (Il. c., p. 233) a manuscript volum 
“ Marginalia” once in the possession of a Richmond printer, | 
now lost. 

*In June, 1844, Poe wrote Anthon that his tales were 
sixty-six ” (Woodberry, l. c., 11, p. 78); and in a notice of the 1845 
edition of the tales, published in the Broadway Journal of July 12, 
1845, while he was editor, it is asserted that the tales in this edit 
were selected from “ about seventy tales of similar length, written 
by Mr. Poe.” 

“ Mellonta Tauta,” “ Hop Frog,” “ X-ing a Paragrab,” and “ Vor 
Kempelen and His Discovery” all appear to have been writt 
during the last two years of the poet’s life. 

? Griswold, it may be noted, included “ The Philosophy of Fur: 
ture’ among the tales. In the same way, Poe may have counted 
his essay, “ An Opinion on Dreams” (printed in Burton’s for August 
1839, and first assigned to Poe by Mr. Whitty, l. ¢., p. Ixiii), as a 
tale. Perhaps, too, he counted his introduction to the “Tales 
the Folio Club” as a separate story (see the “ Virginia Poe,” 


“in num! 


pp. xxxvi f.). 
*“ Spectacles” was sent to Horne in 1843 or 1844 (see thi 
“Virginia Poe,” xvi, p. 168, and Ingram, I. c., p. 204); and beforé 
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(1. c., p. 139) that there is some reason for believing 
that Poe completed the “Journal of Julius Rodman,” 


which had been abruptly brought to an end in Burton’s 
for June, 1840, with his secession from the editorship 
of that magazine. The story may have been concluded 
in the Saturday Museum, which contained in its issue 
of July 22, 1843, “ further extracts from the ‘ Narrative 
of a Journey to the Rocky Mountains’” (see the Phila- 
delphia United States Gazette for July 21, 1843). 

Pe 


And there are reminiscences, more or less authentic. of 


a number of poems which have been lost but which may 


yet turn up in manuscript. These are: (1) a volume 


of juvenilia submitted to Poe’s Richmond school-teacher, 
Joseph H. Clarke, in 1823, and consisting “ chiefly of 
pieces addressed to different little girls in Richmond who 
had from time to time engaged his youthful affections ” 
(see Didier, Life of Poe, New York, 1879, p- 31); (2) a 
poem addressed to Master Clarke on his retirement as 
principal of his school in Richmond (Didier, p. 33) ; 
(3) a lampoon written by Poe while at West Point on 
one of the officers of the Academy (see the reminiscences 
of T. W. Gibson in Harper’s Monthly, November, 1867, 
pp. 754f.); (4) “ Lines to Mary,” ! addressed to a Bal- 


this Poe had sent to Dickens a volume of tales which he hoped to 
have published in England (see the Nation for November 24, 1910, 
p. 492). 

*These Mr. Woodberry suggests (/. ¢., 11, p. 414) were probably 
the same as Poe’s lines “To Mary” in the Southern Literary 
Messenger for July, 1835 (1, p. 636), later addressed to Mrs. 
Osgood under the title “To F 

But the lines to the “ Baltimore Mary” are said to have been 
“very severe” and to have dealt with “fickleness and inconsist- 
ency ”"—a description to which Poe’s lines in the Messenger do not 
answer very well. Another poem “To Mary ”—and subscribed, as 
it happens, with the initial “ P.”—appeared in the New England 
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timore sweetheart (see the article of Augustus Van Clee 
in Harper's Monthly, March, 1889, pp. 634 f.) and sai 
to have been published in a Baltimore newspaper; (5 
campaign song, of which four lines have survived, written, 
it is believed (see Woodberry, I, p. 422), in New Yo 
in 1843 or thereabouts; and (6) a poem in honor 
Mrs. Shew and entitled “ The Beautiful Physician,” 
composed in part, so Mrs. Shew declared, while the poet 
was in a delirium following the death of his wife 
1847, and later recast by him from jottings which M1 
Shew had made (see J. H. Ingram, in the Bookman 
January, 1909, pp. 452 f.). There is also a tradition th: 
Poe wrote in collaboration with his friend R. M. Bird 
of Philadelphia, a scenario for a play (see Woodberry 
Life, 11, p. 421).? 

But, as I have said, the main additions to the canon 
are to be sought in the magazines of Poe’s time. Of 
least three of the periodicals to which Poe contributed 
more or less freely, no complete files are known. These 
are the Baltimore Saturday Visiter, in which his “ Ma: 
script Found in a Bottle” and “ The Coliseum ” were 


} 


first printed; * Alexander’s Weekly Messenger, in which 


Magazine for January, 1832 (u, p. 72). But this, too, contains 
nothing of the satirical; besides, it comprises sixteen lines, while 
the poem said to have been published in Baltimore was only “ six 
or eight” lines in length. 

*Mr. Whitty suggests (1. ¢c., p. 286) that this was perhaps a 
revised version of the poem “The Great Man,” found by him in 
manuscript in the desk used by Poe when editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. 

? Poe’s statement on various occasions that he had also written a 
poem entitled “ Holy Eyes” and a novel entitled “An Artist 
Home and Abroad” must, of course, be dismissed as apocryphal 
(see Woodberry, I, p. 170; 1, p. 30). 

* A partial file of the Saturday Visiter for the years 1841 to 1846, 
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he exploited sundry cryptographic feats in 1839;1 and 
the Philadelphia Saturday Museum, to which he con- 
tributed divers critical articles in the early forties.* 


highly probable that he published in these papers 


things besides those of which we have record. And there 


are doubtless other things in the periodicals and annuals 
of Poe’s time. No exhaustive search through the columns 
of the magazines which Poe edited—The Souther: 
Literary Messenger, Burton’s Magazine, Graham’s, the 
Evening Mirror, and the Broadway Journal—has ever 
been made.* It remains, among other things, to deter- 
mine just which of certain “short notices” in Burton's 
Magazine attributed to Poe without specification of title 
(“ Virginia Poe,” xv1, pp. 363-4) are actually Poe’s and 
which are the work of others. Mr. Whitty asserts (/. c., 


is preserved in the library of the Maryland Historical Society, at 
Baltimore. It contains nothing of Poe’s that was not first published 
elsewhere. 

14 file of this weekly—for the years 1837 and 1838—is to be 
found in the library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

?See his letter to Lowell of March 27, 1843 (Woodberry, /. c., 
i, p. 21 

*See the Nation of December 23, 1909, p. 623 f., for a list of some 
twenty-five brief articles published in these magazines which are 
probably Poe’s, but which have not vet been fully authenticated. 
It is possible, I think, that some of the shorter poems published 
anonymously in the Southern Literary Messenger in 1834 and 1835 
are Poe’s; and we can be all but certain that there are other 
critical articles in the VWessenger for 1845 and 1849. 

‘It is perhaps not a matter of large importance that all these 
scraps should be published, but it is at least desirable that such 
as can be shown to be Poe’s shall be definitely set down to his credit, 
in order that the biographer and the literary historian may avail 
themselves of such information as they afford. See, in this econ- 
nection, an editorial in the Atlantic Monthly, LxXxvu, p. 552 (April, 
1896), in which it was declared that owing to the incompleteness 
of the editions of Poe published up to that time there remained 
“for the student of Poe’s life and times a field of research practi- 
cally unexplored.” 
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p- xxxvi) that Poe wrote for Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser and for the Philadelphia Mercury in the ear} 
thirties; Professor Woodberry has suggested (Jfe, 1, p. 
$24) that Poe probably contributed to the Brother Jo) 
than in the autumn of 1843: and in two of his letters 
during his final year (see the “ Virginia Poe,” xvi, pp. 
361, 367) the poet refers to the Literary World (of which 
his friend, E. A. Duyckinck, was then editor) as thoug 
he were perhaps a contributor to it.’ Mr. Whitty has 
told us recently (J. ¢., pp. viii f., Ixxvii f.) of Poe’s « 
nection with the Richmond Examiner in the summer 
1849—in particular, of his republishing in its columns 
several of his poems; Bishop Fitzgerald is authority 
the statement that Poe also contributed critical articles 
the Hxaminer at this time (see the “ Virginia Poe,” 
p. 318). And mention is made in several places 
contributions by Poe to British and Continental mag: 
zines. In a letter to Snodgrass in 1839 (“ Virgi: 
Poe,” xvi, p. 70) Poe asserts that he had entered int 
a profitable engagement with Blackwood’s Magazine." 

a memorandum sent to Griswold on March 29, 1841 
(see the “ Virginia Poe,” 1, p. 346), he said that | 
had “ lately written articles continuously for two Britis! 


*In another letter (of March 8, 1849,—see the “ Virginia Poe,” 
XVII, p. 341) he mentions having offered his tale, “ Von Kempelen 
and His Discovery,” to Duyckinck for publication in the Literary 
World, And it has recently been shown that Poe in 1844 con 
tributed miscellaneous articles to an obscure Pennsylvania news- 
paper, The Columbia Spy (see the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
January 14, 1912). 

*I have been unable, however, to identify anything in Black- 
wood’s as his, and the antagonism to Christopher North which he 
displayed on several occasions in subsequent years leads me to 
believe that he was disappointed in his expectations from that 


quarter. 
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journals * whose names he was not at liberty to give. 
Hirst asserts in his sketch of Poe in the Saturday Museum 
that he had also written for a “ Parisian critical journal ” 
(Woodberry, J. c., u, p. 410). Similarly it is asserted 
in Lowell’s sketch of Poe in Graham’s that he had 
“contributed several reviews” to English and French peri- 
odicals (“ Virginia Poe,” 1, p. 382). And I have already 
mentioned the fact of his sending manuscripts to Horne 
and Dickens in the hope that they might dispose of them 

British publishers. 

Before we can feel satisfied that we have got a complete 
list of Poe’s writings, it will be necessary to bring from 
out their hiding-places files of the three periodicals that 
now appear to have been lost—the Saturday Visiter, the 
Saturday Museum, and the Weekly Messenger; we must 
also examine anew the files of the periodicals with which 
Poe was connected editorially; and we must institute a 
search through the remainder of the early magazines and 
newspapers and annuals to which Poe may have con- 
tributed. In particular, the Baltimore papers of the early 
thirties and the Philadelphia papers of the forties must 


be sifted. When this is done, we may confidently hope 


+ 


to see the canon of Poe’s writings materially enlarged. 


Kiiuis CaMpsBeEtt. 








XVI.—THE LATER MANNER OF MR. HENRY JAMES 


Those who have doubts as to how far Mr. James has 
travelled from his earlier style will find interesting testi- 
mony in a bit of early criticism. Writing of 7) 
Passionate Pilgrim and Transatlantic Sketches J. C. Hey- 
wood says,’ “‘ Ambiguities and obscurities, as well a: 
inadequacies of expression, are so uncommon in thes 


books that those which appear are all the more displeasing 


and inexcusable, since the writer has plainly shown th: 
they might have been avoided.” 

Even the most ardent admirers of Mr. James to-da 
will, I think, admit that they have to work at times 
grasp his meaning. To most of us, the fact that it shou 
ever have been possible to speak of ambiguities a 
obseurities as “ uncommon ” with him, comes with a litt) 
shock of surprise. The object of this paper will be, not 
to show that his style has become more involved and less 
clear; for it seems to me that the attitude of the present 
day publie and critics, as compared with the earlier criti 
just quoted, sufficiently establishes this; but to discove1 
if possible, some of the causes for this loss of clearness, 
and to decide whether there is any compensating gain. 

Mr. James has made a comparison of his earlier a 
later ways of doing things rather easier by bringing out, 
recently, a complete revised edition of his works. In 
order to get at the subject as definitely as possible, | 
have selected three or four representative books, and read 
them side by side in the two editions, noting any changes 


which seemed to me significant. I shall give the result 


*How They Strike me, These Authors, Philadelphia, 1877. 
354 
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of this examination first. before discussing in a more 
general way the development of his style judged from 
his work as a whole. 

[ took first Roderick Hudson, which Mr. James speaks 
of in his introduction to the new edition as his first 
attempt at a real novel, a long and sustained piece of 
work. He looks at it, apparently, with a sort of pity 
and patronage, as filled with crudities which he regrets, 
and yet with fondness, too, as one of his earliest inspira 
ions. To the average reader, unlearned in the James 
eult, the book would perhaps appeal more than any of 


his others. The story is simple and direct; there is 


plenty of action—not merely talk about states of con- 


sciousness—and the problem is not too deep for a mind 
untrained in psychology to grapple with. Mr. James 
says that Roderick’s disintegration is too rapid, but I 
cannot feel that he is right. An “ artistic temperament ” 
of that sort, as it goes up with a leap, comes down with 
a rush; and the very essence of Roderick’s character is 
his incapacity to realize any other point of view than 
that of his own capricious mood, his utter lack of any 
impulse to pull himself together. The other characters, 
even those lightly sketched, interest us. Perhaps Mr. 
James has never created a more fascinating woman than 
Christina Light. Her indifference, her beauty, her clev- 
erness masking as naiveté, all tantalize the reader as 
they did her fellow-personages in the story. We are 
not merely told of her power; we feel it. As for the 
stvle of the earlier edition, if we were asked to judge it, 
not knowing the author, we should probably say that it 
had no very marked peculiarities. It is straightforward, 
without excessive use of figures, but rich in apt and 


expressive phrases. It does not thrust itself upon our 
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notice; our attention is held by the events and emotions 


portrayed, not by the medium of portrayal. In reading 


the later version, on the contrary, I found myself, after 
some sentence which meant nothing to me, turning back 
to the earlier text to find out what the author really 
intended to say. The clean, clear-cut lines have bee: 
blurred in the revising; the apt word has been replac 
by a roundabout phrase which may be to Mr. James 
himself more accurate expression, but which often seen 
to be used only because it is less natural. He has tri 
to amplify, but one feels often that he has suceeded only 
in diluting. 

One of the changes which strike us as showing a lap: 
of vigor, as well as, frequently, a loss of clearness, 
the substitution of a general word or phrase for a par 
ticular. This is still more common in the later wor 
but it is noticeable even in this revision. For instance, 
the earlier text has “It would have made him alm 
sick, however, to think that on the whole Roderick was 
not a generous fellow.” In revising, Mr. James mak 
this “It would have made him quite sick, however, 
think that on the whole the values in such a spirit wer 
not much larger than the voids.” “ A transparent brown 
eye’ becomes “a transparent brown regard.” Where iu 
the first book we are told that Roderick “ looked at th 
straining oarsmen and the swaying crowd with the eye 
of a sculptor,” the second version has him look “ with the 
eye of an artist and of the lover of displayed life.” This 
last phrase is vague enough to make one ponder a bit; 
at all events, it does not express with finality what the 
author apparently wanted to say—that Roderick saw 
everything in relation to the plastic art. 

Another form of change is the substitution, for the 
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natural and ordinary word, of one which is commonly 
used in a rather different sense, as “I shall be better 
bequiled” for “I shall be better entertained.” I must 
confess that on reading “‘ She had already had a long 
colloquy with the French chambermaid, who had published 
her views on the Roman question,” I was dense enough 
to feel for a moment slightly bewildered at the learning 
of French chambermaids, and was relieved, on referring 
to the other book, to find that she merely ‘* expounded ” 
her views. 

We find some of Mr. James’s later favorites of expres- 
sion creeping in. For ‘“ another man admired her,” he 


puts “ another man is in a state about her”; and instead 


of “she went on with soft earnestness” we have “ she 
wonderfully kept it up.” Just how we should classify 
these phrases, it is hard to say. ‘‘ In a state” might be 
looked upon as another example of the general for the 
particular, and as for wonderfully and beautifully, Mr. 
James seems to keep them ready to put in whenever some 
other adverb is not absolutely demanded. 

He makes a considerable point of inversion in sentence 
structure, having the theory, evidently, that to put a word 
out of its natural place is to call attention to it. This, 
of course, is an obvious fact, but in some cases there 
seems to be no particular reason for such emphasis. For 
instance, “‘ she said dryly” conveys just about the same 


degree of meaning as “‘ she dryly said.” In conversation, 
especially, the inversion strikes one as decidedly unnatural. 
“Go and get me a piece of bread” certainly has the ring 
of colloquialism more than “ get me somewhere a piece 
of bread.” 

The mention of colloquialism brings us to a rather 


notable phase of Mr. James’s later manner, his seeming 
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attempt to approach the forms of conversational English. 
This is shown in the increased use of abbreviations, 
* he’s,” instead of he is, “ haven't,” for have not, and 
forth—and in the frequency of parentheses. This pare: 
thetical construction is certainly not a step in the directi 
of clearness, especially since a good deal of unrelat 
matter is often packed into the parentheses. The col 
quial aim is displayed in the bits of slang which we 
introduced, not always with entire appropriaten 
Christina, instead of “ Do you think he’s going to b 
great man?”’, says in the second version, * Do you think 
he’s going to be a real swell, a big celebrity?” We 1 

** How could I ever meet her again if at the end of it 
she should be unhappy?” replaced by “if at the end 

it all she should find herself short ?”’ 

The question of foreign influence on Mr. James 
terests me, much. We know his admiration of Balza 
and his fondness for Continental settings. I seem to hav 
found several instances where the French idiom has 
impressed itself upon his construction. In the early text 
he has “ It is still lotus-eating; only you sit down at 


table, and the lotuses are served up on rococo china.” 


The later has * always” in place of sti/l—a clear r 
niscence, it would seem, of the French toujours. Christi 

says, ‘ She’s capable of thinking that, mamma,” using 
mamma not as a noun of address, but as a Frenchma: 
would say, “ Elle est capable de penser cela, la mére! 

For “ paying, to Rowland’s knowledge, his first compli 
ment,” we have later, “ acquitting himself, to Rowland’: 
knowledge, of his first public madrigal.” This is n 

the ordinary English use of the word acquit; it is, exactly, 
the use of the French s’acquitter de. In “ It won't be a 


tragedy, simply because I sha’n’t assist at it,” where assi 
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at replaces “ I sha’n’t survive it,” “‘ assist’ is used as the 


French use assister, in the sense of witnessing, being 
present. 

The actual use of foreign words and phrases is much 
more frequent in the later text. We have Christina called 
a brava ragazza instead of or good girl.” Where, in the 
early version, ‘“ Roman princes come and bow to her,” in 
the later, “les grands de la terre come and do her 
homage.” “ He examined the new statue, said it was 
very promising,’ becomes “* Pronounced it tremendously 
trouvé.” Exclamations like, ** Dieu sait pourquoi!” and 
“Che vuole?” are fairly abundant. It is strange that a 
writer like Mr. James, who seeks not vulgar popularity 
but the following of a cultivated few, should have fallen 
into a practice which the cheaper class of novelists has 
always delighted in. It is true that his French and 
Italian words are correct in form and aptly used; it is 
true, also, that there are cases when only a French or 
an Italian word will express the shade of meaning he is 
attempting to give. But there are many cases where the 
foreign word is absolutely unnecessary, and only serves 
to confuse a reader who is not familiar with the language. 
There surely was no excuse for changing the statement 
that Roderick had no fixed day to “no fixed jour.” 

There are some cases where the English idiom is faulty. 
We should naturally say get to work, when Mr. James 
says “get at work,” and one would hardly understand 
the question, “ Are they already giving on his nerves?” 
if it were not for the earlier form, “ Is he already tired 
of them?” 

Frequently we find examples of what I have called 
“dilution,” where the author, in his desire, apparently, 


to explain fully and precisely every turn of his thought, 
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has weakened the effect by putting in too much. Wh 
Roderick, in an argument about his work, says, ‘“ My 
America shall answer you,” there is a certain nobili 
in his self-assurance. But when Mr. James writes, “ My 
colossal ‘ America’ shall answer you,” he spoils it 
trying to put into black and white the bigness of Rod 
ick’s conception. At the very last of the book, in 
description of Rowland’s relations with Mary, we hay 
in the first edition an admirable directness: ‘“ During th 
dreary journey back to America, made, of course, wi 
his assistance, there was a great frankness in her grati 
tude, a great gratitude in her frankness.” In the sec 
the description finishes, more vaguely, with “ she had used 
him, with the last rigour of consistency, as a charact: 
definitely appointed to her use.” 

One very noticeable thing in the later books of Mr 
James is that all his people talk alike. There is almost 
no attempt at differentiation through characteristic tal 
Naturally, then, in the revision, we find speeches chang: 
to more typical “ James dialect,” regardless of the speaker. 
This is especially true in the case of Roderick’s mother. 
A timid, elderly lady from a little New England tow 
thoroughly refined, thoroughly innocent, thoroughly pr 
vincial, she remarks in the early text, naturally 


characteristically, “ But we are very easy now, are we 1 


Mary?” The corrected form, “ Now, however, we are 
quite ourselves, and Mary, I think, is really enjoying ¢! 
revulsion” does not belong to Mrs. Hudson at all, 

to some lofty lady in perfect control of her situation. Sh 
would never have thought of saying, “‘ No wonder he fom 

Northampton mild ”; but the first form, “ No wonder li 
found Northampton dull,” might easily have suggest: 
itself to her. When we come to changing “ To thi 
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of her being a foreigner! She speaks so beautifully ” 


into “She speaks the language as if she were driving 
her own carriage—and with her whip well up in her 
hand, don’t you think?” we have something hopelessls 
out of character. This is not Mrs. Hudson, or anybody 
else, except Mr. James. 


Roderick, looking at his own work, says, 


“e 


I think it 
is curiously bad,” and this amount of detachment, in 
the mood he is in, is not unnatural. But he would not 
have said, “I think it curiously, almost interestingly 
bad ”—he was too excited to weigh his words so carefully. 
The omission of the verb, too, is hardly colloquial. 
There are some passages in which no definite fault 
ean be found with the new form of expression except 
perhaps some slight awkwardness or vagueness that makes 
it less effective than the old. So, “‘ Her daughter had 
come lawfully by her loveliness,” in the old—* Her young 
companion was therefore accountably fair,” in the new. 
“Let me model you, and he who can may marry you” 
loses in becoming “‘ Let me be your modeller, and he who 


“e 


can may be your husband You almost come yp to 
one of my dreams ” is weaker than “ You almost satisfy 
my conception of the beautiful.” 

Roderick Hudson was written in 1874. We could find 
many imperfections in it, no doubt, but I must confess 
that I cannot see where the revision of 1908 has improved 
the original. In almost every case, where I have com- 
pared the two versions, I have preferred the earlier form. 

The Portrait of a Lady is to me one of the finest of 
modern novels. For its sake, I can forgive Mr. James 
much:—I can even, temporarily, forget the perplexity 
and irritation he frequently causes me. I could not have 
forgiven him, had he laid very violent hands upon it. But 


5 
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he himself has evidently realized the power of his early 
work, and has tampered comparatively little with the 
expression. In the introduction he calls the book * a 
structure reared with an ‘ architectural competence ’ 
Turgénieff would have said, that makes it, to the author's 
own sense, the most proportioned of his works after 77) 
Ambassadors,—which was to follow it so many years 
later, and which has, no doubt, a superior roundness.” 
He accounts for this successful building of the story 
the fact that he has placed the center of the subject 
the young woman’s own consciousness. Certainly Isaly 
is, throughout, the center of interest, and we get into 
her personality, have a more human approach to | 
than to most of Mr. James’s people. 

There are comparatively few foreign words in the stor 
though so much of the action takes place in Italy. Wy 
have simpatico instead of nice; carriére for career; “* Y\ 
wouldn’t at all have the tenue,” replacing “ You wou 
make a very poor butler.” ‘“‘ He’s Mr. Osborne who li) 
in Italy” is enlarged by foreign phrasing to “ who lives 
tout bétement in Italy.” The influence of this last idio 


is seen in English, when we have “the letter that s! 





carried in her pocket all sufficiently reminded her,” 
the first expression having merely sufficiently. 

One or two new tendencies can be noticed in ¢] 
revision. Mr. James has a way of piling up adver 
regardless of sound—* At present, obviously, neverth 
less.” The earlier construction, “ But at present, 
viously,” is superior both in clearness and in harmony 
He is inclined to use unusual, if not entirely original 
compounds, as, “ he had no intention of disamericanizing. ” 
for “he had no intention of turning Englishman.” Fig 


ures are used more freely, and they are often rather 
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far-fetched ; we feel that the author must have strained his 
imagination to see a comparison. For example, the state- 
ment, “‘ She was much excited, but she wished to resist her 
excitement,” becomes “‘ She found herself now humming 
like a smitten harp. She only asked, however, to put on 
the cover, to case herself again in brown holland.” The 
elaboratién of detail here gives a rather ludicrous effect. 
Again, “ every now and then Isabel heard the Countess 
say something extravagant ” is expanded into “ heard the 
Countess, at something said by her companion, plunge 
into the latter’s lucidity as a poodle splashes after a 
thrown stick.” “‘ A certain fund of indolence that he 


possessed ” is elaborated by the addition of what seems 


an utterly unrelated figure, “ a secret hoard of indifference 
—like a thick cake a fond old nurse might have slipped 
into his first school outfit.” 

There is the same substitution of the general for the 
particular which we have observed in Roderick Hudson. 
Sometimes it seems to be done with some intention of 
humor, as “ Miss Stackpole’s ocular surfaces unwink- 
ingly caught the sun,” for “ Miss Stackpole’s brilliant 
eyes expanded still further,’—but the humor is cer- 
tainly not very apparent. It is hard to see how anyone 
could have changed “ shaking his hunting-whip with little 
quick strokes” into “still agitating, in his mastered 
emotion, his implement of the chase.” And it is simply 
inconceivable how a man of artistic power could substi- 
tute for the simple directness of the first passage follow- 
ing, the vague wanderings of the second. ‘“ To see a 
strong man in pain had something terrible for her, and 
she immediately felt very sorry for her visitor.” ‘“ This 
immediately had a value—classic, romantic, redeeming, 


what did she know ?—for her, ‘ the strong man in pain’ 
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was one of the categories of the human appeal, lit 
charm as he might exert in the given case.” 

Speaking of Rome, Isabel asks, in the first version 
with perfect naturalness, “‘ Ought I to dislike it, becau 
it’s spoiled?” In the second, her question, “ Ought 
to dislike it because, poor old dear—the Niobe of Natio: 
you know—it has been spoiled?” gives us the idea ot 
person who is tucking in scraps of learning to make 
impression—an idea which is not at all the concepti 
Isabel’s creator wants us to have of her. 

Since I remarked on the first appearance of favor 
words and phrases in the other book, perhaps comm: 
should be made on the expression, “‘ she vaguely wail 
which is used here in place of “‘ she murmured to herself 
and which oceurs rather frequently in the later boo 
sometimes in connection with situations that would s 
to give no real cause for wailing. Mr. James seems 
develop a fondness for adverbs. His description 
Isabel as “thin and light, and middling tall” becom 
“she was undeniably spare, and ponderably light, 


proverbially tall.” The adverbs here have an arg 


mentative tone which seems a trifle unnecessary. 

On the whole, The Portrait of a Lady, begun in 
spring of 1879, shows a decided advance in structure ar 
in finish over Roderick Hudson, of some five years before. 
This is probably the reason why Mr. James looked at 
in a less critical mood, and made fewer changes, though 
it is not much nearer than the earlier book to th 
complication of his later style. 

When we turn to The Awkward Age, which Mr. 


if 3 


Brownell? has pronounced “the technical masterpic: 


1 American Prose Masters, New York, 1909. 
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among the later works,” we make a jump of some twenty 
years, as this book was not published till 1899. The 
comparative lateness of the work is very evident when 


we see how closely the original and the revised edition 
keep to each other. Only a trifling change, here and 
there, is to be noted. The figures are somewhat more 
elaborated, and usually less effective, in the later version. 
“ She shows things, don’t you see? as some great massive 
wall shows placards and posters”—loses much of its 
force when it is changed to “ as some fine tourist region 
shows the placards in the fields and the posters on the 
rocks.” There is the tendency noted before, to destroy 
the aptness of the figure by adding too much incongruous 
detail. We find foreign idiom, as in “ I see you coming,” 
meaning “I see what you’re driving at.” There is still 
less attempt than in the first edition to suit the speech 
to the character. Mr. Longdon, a gentleman of the old 
school, would be far more likely to say, “ Kindly give me 
some light then on the condition into which he has 
plunged you,” than “ Kindly give me a lead then as to 
what it is he has done to you.” When Mr. James tells 
us that “ Mr. Cashmore soundlessly glared his amuse- 
ment,’ he seems to have tried desperately hard to find a 
roundabout way of saying, “ Mr. Cashmore stared.” 

The book, in the 1899 edition, shows all the charac- 
teristics of what we have been calling Mr. James’s “ later 
manner.” We have, every few pages, such expressions 
as, “of a strangeness,” “of a profundity.” These, by 
the way, are themselves French idioms, and so give evi- 
dence of the foreign influence already mentioned. The 
author’s fondness for unusual adverbs, and his habit of 
putting them before the verb, are very noticeable,—for 
instance, “he robustly reflected.” The book is full of 
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parentheses, not merely in the talk of the characters, bu 
in the author’s comment, and he is constantly throwing 
in interjectional phrases like, “ don’t you know?”’, “ don’t 
you see?”, and his much-worked expression, “‘ There you 
are.” There is an increasing use of the pronoun “ one ” 
—for you or for the definite pronoun of the third person. 
The Golden Bowl, published in 1904, is so near th 
time of the revision, that it is hardly worth while to com- 
pare the two versions. It will be more to the point 
look for developments in this as compared with the earlier 


work. 

We find several new examples of foreign idioms. 
“ Before twelve assistants only ” has the French meaning 
of assistants, as spectators. In “ But from the moment 
you didn’t do it for the complications, why shouldn’t you 
have rendered them ?”—“ from the moment ” is evidently 
used with the meaning of since, in exact equivalent of the 
French du moment que. We have the toujours again in 
“she always confessed,” “ she always went on,” referring 
not to an habitual action but to one continued. “I see 
them never come back. But never—simply.” Her 
“but ” is used as the French would say mais jamais. 

The piling up of adverbs becomes more marked still. 
“ She couldn’t of course however be at the best as much 
in love with his discovery.” Not merely adverbial 
phrases are treated in this way, but we find sentences 
made up of a string of loose words and phrases. ‘ They 
didn’t, indeed, poor dears, know what, in that line—the 
line of futility—the real thing meant.” There seems to 
be some intention here of reproducing the natural ramb- 
ling of conversation, the tacking on of thoughts as they 
develop, but it seems to me that Mr. James’s parenthetical 
structure does not really reproduce conversation. We do 
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string our thoughts together in a more or less rambling 


fashion, but most of us talk in loose sentences instead of 
periodic. 

In this book we find grammatical peculiarities which 
sometimes amount to positive incorrectness. One thing 
is the use of the double negative, as in ‘“ She did it ever, 
inevitably, infallibly—she couldn’t possibly not do it.” 
I suppose this is, according to strict logic, correct, although 
it is a trifle confusing, and to most of us it would be 
more natural to say, “she couldn’t help doing it.” The 
same thing is seen in “I can’t not ask myself; I can’t 
not ask you,” and in “he hadn’t for a good while done 
anything more conscious and intentional than not quickly 
to take leave.” 

But such a sentence as “ with the sense moreover of 
what he saw her see he had the sense of what she saw 
him ” is not only hopelessly obscure; it seems grammati- 
cally incomplete. So in “‘ She admitted accordingly that 
she was educative—which Maggie was so aware that she 
herself inevitably wasn’t,”’—the relative refers, incor- 
rectly, to an adjective. “ Each appears, under our last 
possible analysis, te have wished to make the other feel 
that they were” is a slip that Mr. James should not 
have been guilty of; and “ Their lips sought their lips,” 
referring to two people, is hardly accurate. There are 
several cases of the adjective used like an adverb, to 
modify another adjective, as, “ modest scattered,” “slim 
sinuous and strong.” 

The book throughout is vague in expression. We feel 
as if we were groping in a fog, and a bit of Mr. James’s 
typically sketchy conversation sums up our sensations at 
the end: 
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“*Then do you yourself know?’ 
‘How much?—’ 
‘How much.’ 
‘How far?—’ 
* How far.’ 

Fanny had appeared to wish to make sure, but there was so1 
thing she remembered in time, and even with a smile. ‘I’ve told 
you before that I know absolutely nothing.’ 

‘ Well—that’s what J know,’ said the Princess.” 


This elliptical style of conversation is of course mea 
to be suggestive, and it sometimes fulfills its pury 
admirably, but often it irritates us by completely faili 
to suggest. We feel like echoing the remark of one 
the characters, ‘‘ Everything’s remarkably pleasant, 
it?—but where for it after all are we?” 

Mr. Howells, unwaveringly loyal to the novelist w! 
in an earlier time was so often classed with him, asse1 
that though he sometimes cannot understand, he tr 
Mr. James, and feels that he will write nothing which 
not worth understanding. I should not wish to be 
modest than Mr. Howells, but I would humbly prot 
that, if I can read Balzac, whom Mr. James owns as | 
master, with a fair degree of comprehension, Mr. Jan 
ought to be able to make me understand at least as w 
writing in my native tongue. I had thought at first 
the same thing might be true of Mr. James’s later wor! 
that the critics have found in Shakespeare’s later play 
he might have had too much thought for his expressi 
have tried to pack too much in a single sentence. But 
as we have seen from the investigation, he has mor 
frequently thinned a passage than enriched it; he has 
packed in more expression rather than more thought. 


*“ Mr. Henry James’s Later Work,” North American Review, Janu- 
ary, 1903. 
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Part of the vagueness of the style undoubtedly comes 
from the detachment which Mr. Brownell speaks of as 
characteristic of Mr. James, his habit of “ passing the 
story to the reader through the mind of one of the per- 
sonages in it.” Mr. James himself, in one of his intro- 
ductions, speaks of presenting the story “ not as my own 
impersonal account of the affair in hand, but as my 
account of somebody’s impression of it.” Again, in Th: 
Figure in the Carpet, he says, “ Literature was a game 
of skill, and skill meant courage, and courage meant 
honour, and honour meant passion, meant life.” This 
deliberate reasoning seems to show once more a certain 
aloofness of attitude. With the very greatest writers, do 
we not feel that there are fewer removals, that literature 
means, quite directly, life ? 

And yet, in spite of this device of making some charac- 
ter the spokesman, although, as Mr. Brownell says, “ we 
see him busily getting out of the way, visibly withdraw- 
ing behind the screen of the story . . . . making of his 
work, in fine, a kind of elaborate and complicated forti- 
fication between us and his personality,’ we are left at 
the end thinking not of what the people in the story have 
said or done, but of how Mr. Henry James has expressed 
himself. It may be that his mannerisms have grown up 
in an honest attempt to communicate subtle shades of 
thought; but it certainly seems, often, that when two 
forms of expression are possible, he deliberately chooses 
the less natural and the more awkward. Mr. Howells 
speaks of “ that wonderful way of Mr. James by which 
he imparts a fact without stating it, approaching it again 
and again, without actually coming into contact with it.” 
This is pretty good description, only most of us feel that 
there are many times when he approaches a fact again 


and again but does not impart it. 
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Mr. Brownell says, “ Cuvier lecturing on a single bone 
and reconstructing the entire skeleton from it is naturally 
impressive, but Mr. James often presents the spectacle of 
a Cuvier absorbed in the positive fascinations of the 
single bone itself,—yet plainly preserving the effect of a 
Cuvier the while.” This phrases very satisfactorily to 
me the feeling I had in reading The Ambassadors. 
There was so much talk about so little; the people and 
the situation had so little appeal to one’s sympathy; th: 
language, at times, was so hesitating and elusive; and 
yet, somehow, the whole thing was masterly. We can 
only regretfully wonder what the world of literature 
might have gained if Mr. James had kept along the road 
to which The Portrait of a Lady pointed, instead of turn- 
ing off into the manneristic byways that have led to 77 
Sacred Fount and The Golden Bowl. 

I said in the beginning that we should ask the question 
whether there has been any gain to make up for the loss 
of clearness that we have traced in Mr. James’s work. 

Stevenson says, “ That style is the most perfect, not, 
as fools say, which is most natural, for the most natural 
is the disjointed babble of the chronicler ; but which attains 
the highest degree of elegant and pregnant implication 
unobtrusively, or, if obtrusively, then with the greatest 
gain to sense and vigor.” Mr. James’s style—that is, 
the later style—is certainly not unobtrusive; and I think 
only the most extreme of his supporters would affirm that 
the increase in obtrusiveness has meant a gain in sense 
and vigor. If, as some of them seem to think, he musf 
write in this way to express the windings of his thought, 
it would seem to the uninitiated that there must be some- 
thing wrong with the thought. In any case, the question 


may well arise whether a mode of writing which so con- 
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stantly distracts attention from the substance to the form 
of expression is still to be called style. Certainly not 


according to Goethe’s definition,! which Mr. Brownell 
seems to have had in mind when he said:? “ Are the 
masterpieces of the future to be written in this fashion ? 
If they are, they will differ from the masterpieces of the 
past in the substitution of a highly idiosyncratic manner 


for the hitherto essential element of style, and in con- 
sequence they will require a second reading, not as here- 
tofore, for the discovery of new beauties or the savoring 


again of old ones, but to be understood at all.” 


Crara F. McIntyre. 


* Einfache Nachahmung der Natur, Manier, Stil (1787). 
2 Op. cit. 





XVII.—A PROPOS D’UN PRISONNIER A PIERRE- 
SCIZE, VISITE PAR MME. DE SEVIGNE! 


Le 21 juillet, 1672, Mme. de Sévigné écrivit de Lyo 
i Mme. de Grignan pour lui annoncer son arrivée et 
bon accueil qu’elle avait regu chez la famille de Coulange. 
Puis elle dit: “J’étais & Pierre-Encise, voir F 
prisonnier.” * 

Ni Walckenaer* ni Monmerqué n’en offre aucun 
explication. E. Cuaz dit 4 ce sujet: “ Malgré toutes 
recherches des savants . . . le nom de ce prisonnier assez 
important, puisque Mme. de Sévigné avait été le voir, 
4 


est resté inconnu.” 
J’essayerai de donner une solution au probléme 


Yidentité de ce prisonnier. 
Une comédie connue de Montfleury, La Femme / 
et Partie,’ est fondée sur un procés en divorce entre 


*L’auteur de cet article doit son premier intérét au marquis de 
Fresne, & une étude qu’il va publier prochainement sur Courtilz 
Sandras. C’est un plaisir pour lui d’avoir loccasion de remercier 
Monsieur A, Cuaz, qui lui a donné la premiére idée de cet article 
et Monsieur Strowski, qui a bien voulu le lire en manuscrit et 
donner sa critique. 

* Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, recueillies par Monmerqué, Paris, 
1862, in-8°, T. m1, p. 156. 

* Mémoires sur Mme. de Sévigné, T. Iv, p. 196. 

*Le Chateau de Pierre-Scize et ses Prisonniers, Lyon, 1907, in-8 
pp. 103-4. A. Péricaud, résumé par Cuaz, dit qu’il avait pensé 
d’abord & Fouquet, mais avait vite renoncé A cette explication, car 
Fouquet, aprés son jugement en 1664 et la commutation de sa peine 
en détention perpétuelle, fut conduit 4 la fortresse de Pignerol. 
Pour Péricaud, voir: Notes et Documents pour servir a l’histoir: 
Lyon, Année 1672, p. 2. 

*Pour cette comédie voir: Revue des Cours et des Conférences 
20 Novembre, 1902. Le Thédtre de Montfleury: La Femme Juge et 
Partie, par N.-M. Bernardin. 
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la comédie il 


Marquis de Fresne et sa femme. Dans 


n’est pas question d’emprisonnement. Julie, la marquise, 
avait été abandonnée sur une ile déserte par son mari, 
Bernadille, le marquis, qui soupgonnait a tort sa fidélité. 
Revenue 4 Faro, déguisée en homme (la scéne se passe 
en Espagne), elle trouve son mari sur le point de convo- 
ler; par une ruse habile elle empéche ce mariage, puni 
Bernadille et puis le reprend. 

Un petit livre anonyme, intitulé Mémoires du Temps,' 
raconte l’histoire du Marquis de Fresne d’une facon tout- 
i-fait différente. Ce livre est précédé de trois lettres: 
la premiére écrite par le rédacteur supposé 4 une dame 
qui aurait demandé des renseignements sur l’affaire du 
marquis; la seconde est du marquis lui-méme, qui donne 
permission au rédacteur, son ami, d’envoyer les mémoires 
i la dame, 4 condition, toutefois, qu’il ne soit pas question 
de Madame de Fresne dans ses récits. La troisiéme 
lettre est de ’éditeur qui annonce que le manuscrit, tombé 
par hasard entre ses mains, lui paraissait intéressant. 
Tl résolut alors de Vimprimer, quoique la publication 
eit été offensante pour certains personnages. [] est siir, 
dit-il, que personne n’arrivera 4 découvrir son identité. 

Les Mémoires sont divisés en cing parties: les trois 
premiéres forment un roman galant des amours du Mar- 
quis de Fresne avec la belle fille de M. le President * * . 


* Mémoires du Temps, Rouen, chez Pierre du Marteau, 1674, in-16°. 
(Bibl. Nat. Y? 52663-4). Une réimnpression de ce livre, portant le 
titre: Mémoires pour servir a@ UVHistoire du Marquis de Fresne, 
Paris, chez Pierre Gendron, au bon Corsaire, 1702, in-16°., est cause 
que certains bibliographes, qui ignoraient apparemment la premiére 
édition, ont attribué a Courtilz de Sandras les Mémoires du Marquis 
de Fresne. Le nom de l’éditeur supposé fait allusion au roman de 
Courtilz, Mémoires de la Marquise de Fresne (1701). La Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal posséde un exemplaire de la réimpression. 
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Ces amours éveillérent la jalousie du beau-pére qui résolut 
de perdre le marquis. “ Ils jugérent & propos pour 
persécuter de se servir du méchant esprit de sa femme.’ | 

La quatriéme partie décrit les mesures qu ils priren 
pour noircir le marquis auprés du roi. La marquise 
un de leurs jouets, mais il n’y est nulle part question de; 
iles désertes ni des corsaires. Les ennemis du marquis 
réussissent enfin 4 le ruiner, et il est écroué a la pri 
de Pierre-Scize, le 26 avril, 1671. Aussi sa lettre, ¢’ 
au commencement du livre, est-elle datée: “le 26 jui 
1672, a Pierre-Cise ” (sic). 

La cinquiéme partie du livre est une chronique sca 
leuse des amours de la mére de la Marquise de Fresne, 
Madame la Présidente du Thillait (sic). 

Courtilz de Sandras fait allusion 4 l’emprisonneme: 
du marquis dans les Mémoires de M. L. C. D. R., conn 
sous le titre de Mémoires de Rochefort. Le héros, Roch 
fort, si l’on veut, fut enfermé 4 Pierre-Scize, a l’en croire, 
vers cette époque; * il y trouve le Marquis de Fresne qui 
lui raconte son histoire. Celle-ci est fondée sur le récit 
des Mémoires du Temps, mais l’on y trouve quelques 


changements et additions intéressants qui indiquent 





d’autres sources d’information. Ainsi Fresne déclare, 
qu’ayant aimé sa femme longtemps avant leur mariaze. 
car sa mére voulai 





il fut obligé a la fin de l’enlever 
la garder pour conserver ses rentes. I] avoue, aus: 
qu’exaspéré par les infidélités de sa femme, il avait vor 


la vendre & un corsaire; que, pour le faire avee moi 


* Mémoires du Temps, p. 174. 

?Courtilz ne donne pas de dates, mais son héros partit pour la 
Hollande avec l’armée de Turenne peu de temps aprés avoir ¢t 
Le premier incident qu’il raconte est la mort du 


remis en liberté. 
Voir les 


Due de Longueville au passage du Rhin, 12 juin, 1672. 


Mémoires de M. L. C. D. R., pp. 241 et suivantes (ed. de 1688) 
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déclat, il avait feint d’étre réconcilié avee elle, et l’avait 
invitée 4 faire un voyage avec lui. I) l’avait amenée 
ainsi en Provence, et méme conclu marché avee un cor- 


saire qui avait accepté moyennant une certaine somme. 


Le marquis ajoute que sa femme s’était échappe miracu- 


leusement, et que son amant avait saisi ce prétexte pour 
le faire écrouer 4 Pierre-Scize. 

Une version différente est donnée par les Mémoires de 
Madame la Marquise de Fresne, que l’on est d’aceord pour 
attribuer & Courtilz de Sandras. Dans la préface la 
marquise explique les raisons gu’elle a de publier ses 
mémoires: elle croit ses aventures assez remarquables pour 
intéresser beaucoup de lecteurs, (c’est la raison majeure 
de tous les héros de Courtilz), et elle veut se défendre 
contre les accusations malicieuses des mauvaises langues. 

Au commencement des Mémoires elle donne sur sa 
famille quelques détails qui ne manquent pas d’intérét: 

“ Mon pére était frére ainé de Monsieur de la Courdes- 
bois, et cousin germain de Monsieur Girard, Proeureur 
Général de la Chambre des Comptes, homme qui s’était 
toujours distingué par sa conduite et par ses grands 
biens.”’ } 

Elle recut plusieurs offres de mariage et accepta, contre 
le gré de ses parents, M. Hennequin, Marquis de Fresne. 
Elle ne tarda guére 4 le trouver, comme ses amis ]ui avait 
prédit, d’une humeur trés jalouse et soupeonneuse. Elle 
raconte comment, aprés avoir souffert quelques-unes de 
ses bizarreries, elle faillit étre empoisonnée de ses mains. 
Puis son mari, feignant d’avoir oublié sa jalousie, 
invita 4 l’'accompagner dans un voyage d’agrément en 


Italie. Elle y fait beaucoup de conquétes par son esprit 


*Mémoires de la Marquise de Fresne, Amsterdam, chez Jean 
Malherbe, 1701, in-12°., p. 3. 
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et sa beauté, et attire l’admiration d’un corsaire renéga 
nommé Gendron. Le marquis s’en apercoit et, concluant 
vite le marché, lui vend sa femme, qu’il fait passer pour 
sa maitresse. Le corsaire vient souvent diner avec eux . 
les invite 4 lui faire une visite 4 son bord. La, il | 
offre une collation, et la marquise, ayant un fort goi 
pour les liqueurs, est facilement coeffée, pour garder so: 
expression. Quand elle revient a elle, le vaisseau « 
en pleine mer. Gendron, néanmoins, ne tarde guére 
se désabuser de ce que le marquis lui avait dit de 
relations avec sa femme. I] se montre alors fort po 
et se jetant 4 ses pieds, lui promet de ne lui rien 
mander jusqu’ & ce qu’elle puisse obtenir de Rom 
dissolution de son mariage et qu’elle soit libre de l’épou 
ser. En outre, il s’engage 4 renoncer au brigandage « 
a rentrer dans le sein de l’Eglise. I] demande seulemen: 
la permission de continuer quelque temps ses cours: 
afin d’amasser plus de biens pour elle. La marqui 
approuve cette décision, et vogue la galére! Ts font 
riches prises et Gendron offre 4 sa compagne des eadea 
inappréciables. 

Enfin, contents de leurs richesses ils reviennent 4 Rome 
pour obtenir la dispense nécessaire au mariage. Le pape 
refuse sa sanction et Gendron, ayant donné ses biens po 
racheter les esclaves chrétiens en Afrique, se retire dat 
un monastére, oi il édifie chacun par sa piété. La mar 
quise veut suivre son exemple, mais, en qualité de femme 
mariée elle ne peut prononcer de veux.’ Elle revient 
alors en France et porte plainte auprés du roi. Son 


1A en croire les Mémoires du Temps le marquis avait songé 4 
mettre sa femme dans un couvent, afin de la mieux surveiller, mais 
aucun n’avait voulu la recevoir, 4 cause de la vie scandaleuse de sa 
mére. 
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mari, qui songeait A se remarier, est Gcroué a la Bastille. 
Dés sa sortie sa femme lui intente un procés en revendi- 
cation de ses biens. Les Mémoires se terminent ici. 
Voili tout ce que nous avions pu trouver sur cette 
affaire dans les écrits contemporains, et, 4 vrai dire, ils 
ne doivent pas nous inspirer une grande confiance. 
Monsieur Paul Ginisty nous vient en aide avec son 


1 


essai sur La Marquise de Fresne dans le volume intitulé: 
La Marquise de Sade. Malheureusement Jes renseigne 
ments donnés sur ses sources par Monsieur Ginisty ne 
nous donnent pas pleine satisfaction. I] cite un “ tome 
dépareillé des Causes de Séparation (chez Jean Neaulme, 
ila Haye, 1750).” Puis il ajoute: 

“A mon grand dépit il y a des lacunes dans le tome 
(qui me semble avoir eu, lui aussi, quelques aventures) 
dont j’ai fait mes délices. Cependant la trame presque 
suffisante du drame se dessine et l’explication est donnée 
de cette extravagante tentative de vente d’une belle 
Francaise aux fils du prophéte.” 

Mais les informations que cet essai nous fournit com- 
pletent et commentent ce que nous venons de citer. Nous 
y apprenons que notre marquise s’appelait Marie Elisa 
beth Girard du Tillet (sic) et que son époux fut Pierre 
Hennequin, marquis de Fresne. Elle se laissa enlever 
par son amant qui, déguisant un valet en prétre, lui 
donna l’illusion d’une union légitime. Le pére de Marie 
Elisabeth, président de la Chambre des Comptes, ayant 
eu vent de cette ruse, poursuivit le marquis et l’obligea 


i régulariser la situation. Dés lors, le mari maltraita 


sa femme, et 4 la fin s’avisa de la vendre en Turquie. 


Sous prétexte d’un voyage de plaisir il l’obligea 4 l’accom- 


*Paul Ginisty, La Marquise de Sade, Paris, 1901, in-12°., p. 139. 
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pagner en Italie. Il manqua le bateau qwil compiai 


trouver 4 Génes en partance pour Constantinople et co 


tinua sa route vers la Savoie, mais la marquise, soupcon- 


nant ses desseins, s’évada et gagna les états du duc 


Savoie. Son mari feignant de se repentir, et, ayant ainsi 


repris possession de sa femme, la maltraita plus scan 
leusement que jamais. Une seconde tentative pour 
vendre échoua, et le marquis, décu, changea de tactigq 


il obligea sa femme, un pistolet sur le front, a cop 


des lettres qu’il avait écrites exprés, et qui étaient ce1 


s’'adresser & un amant. II avait eu soin d’y étaler 


les raffinements du vice. Armé de ces témoins parlants 


il enferma la marquise dans un couvent et entra en pro 
contre elle. Mais elle avait su soustraire un des br 
lons éerits par son mari, et ayant prouvé ainsi son im 
cence, elle obtint que le divorce fit prononeé en sa fay 
Le marquis fut logé a la Bastille. 

Monsieur Ginisty nous apprend que la séparation 


corps fut prononeée par sentence des requétes du Pal 
le 17 mars, 1663, et confirmée par deux décrets 
Parlement du 30 avril, 1675 et du 23 avril, 1680. \ 


sieur Funck-Brentano’ dit que le marquis fut mi: 


la Bastille le 3 juillet, 1677, pour cause inconnue. Le: 


manuscrits de la Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal ne contienn 
que l’annonce de son entrée, deux permissions de sort 
dans l’année 1681, et l’ordre de le mettre en liberté, 
du 1 décembre, 1681. 

Il y aurait de quoi s’étonner si le marquis avait 
emprisonné quatorze ans aprés son crime. Je crois pli 
quwil fut enfermé d’abord 4 Pierre-Scize, et ensuite tra 
féré A la Bastille. Mais si nous acceptons les dat 


données pour la s¢paration de corps et pour l’écrou 


1 Funck-Brentano: Lettres de Cachet a Paris, Paris, 1903, in-4 
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marquis a Pierre-Scize (1671) il est tout de méme difficile 


d’expliquer ce retard de huit années. Peut-étre l’auteur 
des Mémoires du Temps avait-il cru aiguiser l’intérét du 
lecteur en parlant de lemprisonnement du marquis 
comme d’un fait tout récent. 

Quoiqu’il en soit, si l’on accepte le témoignage des 
Mémoires du Temps et des Mémoires de M. L. C. D. R., 
que le Marquis de Fresne était dans la prison de Pierre 
Seize vers l’année 1672, je crois que l’on serait en droit 
de supposer que le prisonnier visité par Madame de 
Sévigné pouvait bien étre lui. 

Cette hypothése est étayée par une lettre qu'elle écrivit 
i sa fille le 24 septembre, 1677: ! 

“ Votre narration est admirable et ne pouvait manquer 
de faire son effet; hélas! mon enfant, vous savez comme 
je suis pour les malheureux, et & quel point je me tiens 
offensée de certaines injustices: temoin M. de Fresnes.”’ 

Dans la table générale, Monmerqué pense que ce M. 
de Fresnes était probablement le curé de Fresne. Je 
erois plutét y voir le marquis. 


Bens. M. Wooprrince. 


‘Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, recueillies par Monmerqué, T. v, 
p. 333. 





XVIII.—SUICIDE IN THE PLAYS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE 


In an essay on Sophocles and Shakespeare,’ the lat 
Professor John Churton Collins makes, about the latt 
use of the motive of suicide, some striking remarks whic! 
have hitherto, I believe, been allowed to pass uncha 
lenged. The attitude of the two dramatists toward 


crime is, he says, exactly similar: 


“ By neither of them has any glamor of sentiment been cast over 
it. In no case is it associated with honor, but in all cases wit] 
intemperance or ignominy, or with both. . . . In the suicide of Aja 
the one instance in which Sophocles has represented suicide as 
deliberate act, what impresses us throughout is the utter demoral 
zation of the victim. . . . Labouring at first in a turbid storm of 
frenzy, he regains self-mastery only to reduce to the dominion of 
perverted will an anarchy of conflicting emotions—rage, shame 
remorse, pity, grief—perishing desperately, a laughing stock to 
foes, a source of sorrow and reproach to his friends. So peri 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, Brutus, Cassius, Titinius, (| 
patra, Antony, Enobarbus, Goneril, Othello, and, it would se« 
Lady Macbeth. In none of these cases is self-destruction associated 
with anything but intemperance or retribution. ‘The foul’st best 
fits my latter part of life,’ exclaims Enobarbus; and it is remarkable 
that the poet should have put into the mouth of Brutus, the noblest 
of those who fall by their own hands in the tragedies, not mere! 
a condemnation of the act generally, but a condemnation of the one 
suicide which tradition has universally glorified, and which even 
Dante appears to have excepted from the catalogue of crimes: 


I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself; I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life: arming myself with patience 


1 Studies in Shakespeare, London, 1904, pp. 162 ff. 
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To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below.’ 


Hamlet’s remark in his famous soliloquy will occur to every one, 
but still more striking are the words in which Gloucester expresses 
his thankfulness that he has been saved from such a crime: 


You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from me; 
Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please.” ? 


If these remarks are just, Shakespeare must be credited 
with a definite theory of suicide. He must be believed 
to have made up his mind about its moral quality and 
to have deliberately expressed his condemnation of the 
act, not merely through the mouths of his characters, but 


by representing it in his plays as essentially ignoble, the 


result of weakness or depravity. Thus the self-destruc- 
tion of Brutus must be regarded as a manifestation of 
the weaker element in his character; that of Antony as 
a last illustration of the demoralizing influence of Egypt 
upon his nature; and the death of Romeo and of Juliet 
as a brand of disgrace set by the dramatist upon the 
madness and unrestraint of their passion. 

I cannot believe this to be a true description of Shake- 
speare’s attitude, nor do I find that the evidence of the 
plays in any way bears it out. In the first place, Mr. 
Collins seems to me entirely to mistake the significance 
of the specific passages which he has quoted, in assuming 
them to be the expression of a personal conviction on the 
part of their author. The words of Enobarbus, which 


? Julius Cesar, v, i, 101-8. 

* King Lear, tv, vi, 221-3. Collins refers also to the similar re- 
marks of Imogen, Cymbeline, 11, iv, 80-2; and Gratiano, Othello, 
V, ii, 204 ff. Cf. also the conventional phrases regarding suicide in 
Hamlet, v, i, 242 and v, i, 1. 
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have been plucked ruthlessly from their context, may be 
dismissed at once. They should be read in connection 
with what precedes: 
This blows my heart. 

If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 

Shall outstrike thought; but thought will do’t, I feel. 

I fight against thee! No! I will go seek 

Some ditch wherein to die; the foul’st best fits 

My latter part of life. 


The “swifter mean,” of course, is suicide, which is 
be used only in case natural causes fail to result in deat! 
“The foul’st” obviously refers not to suicide but 
“some ditch,” a place appropriate to the disgrac 
character of his latter days. 

The remarks of Hamlet and Gloucester and the 
lines * in which Imogen rejects the temptation to e 
her own life, together with several other passages in 
plays, do indeed voice the traditional Christian lh: 
of a deed which religion has set down as a mortal 
in some respects the most dreadful of all sins, sinc 
admits of no repentance. The canon set by the Almight 
against self-slaughter, the “ prohibition so divine tl 
eravens my weak hand,” has ever been a powerful det 
rent motive to those in whose lives religion is a vit 
force. Shakespeare knew this well, and his dramatic 
instinct bade him attribute these dominant sentiments 
the greater number of his Christian characters. P 
other points of view are presented with equal force. | 





some instances the restraining motive is not piety but 
selfishness or base fear. Thus Macbeth’s hand is stayed 


*Antony and Cleopatra, tv, vi, 34 ff. 
*Cymbeline, TI, iv, 80-82. 
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by lack of nerve, coupled with a fierce desire to shed the 


blood of his foes: 
Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 


On mine own sword? Whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them.’ 


And Iago dissuades Roderigo by a cynical appeal to the 
most selfish motives: 
If thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than 


drowning. . . . Seek thou rather to be hanged in compassing thy 
joy than to be drown’d and go without her.’ 


At the scene of the burial of Ophelia the sympathies 
of the audience are enlisted against the bigoted priest 
who represents the stern attitude of the church toward 
one who is believed to have taken her own life. It is not 
merely Laertes’s feelings but ours as well which are 
expressed in the words 

Lay her i’ the earth, 


And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
I tell thee, churlish priest, 


May violets spring! 
A minist’ring angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling.’ 


If one is to take Shakespeare’s utterances concerning 
suicide, irrespective of character and situation, as in 
dicative of his personal attitude, it is as easy to show 
that he advocated suicide as that he condemned it. “ It is 
silliness to live,” says Roderigo, “when to live is a 
torment; and then have we a prescription to die, when 
death is our physician.” In the Roman plays generally, 
suicide is seldom mentioned but with respect, often, as 
we shall see, with enthusiasm. 


* Macbeth, v, viii, 1 ff. 2 Othello, 1, iii, 359 ff. 
* Hamlet, v, ii, 262 ff. 
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Then is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us? 
It is great 
To do the thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change. 


Obviously such passages as these prove nothing as 


Shakespeare’s personal attitude toward suicide, 


1 
bit 


neither do the words of Imogen or Hamlet or Gloucester.” 
The case of Brutus, to which Mr. Collins attaches 

much importance, is a compelling instance of the tru 

that Shakespeare was thinking nothing of the opinion 


for itself and everything of its appropriateness in 


the 


mouth of him who utters it. In the first place, the fact 


that the speech quoted by Mr. Collins has its original in 
Plutarch * is sufficient to warn us against finding it in 

*Antony and Cleopatra, Iv, xv, 80-82; Vv, ii, 4-6. 

* Gloucester, it will be remembered, had a special reason to assent 
to the popular superstition that suicide was the direct temptation 
of one’s evil angel or of the foul fiend himself. It is only after 
Edgar’s description of the fearful being whom he pretends to have 
seen that Gloucester ceases to regret his failure to destroy himself. 

* Shakespeare’s Plutarch, edited by the Reverend Walter W. Skeat, 
London, 1892, p. 138: “ Brutus answered him, being yet but a 
young man, and not overgreatly experienced in the world: ‘I trust 
(I know not how) a certain rule of philosophy by the which I did 
greatly blame and reprove Cato for killing of himself, as being no 
lawful nor godly act touching the gods: nor concerning men, valiant; 
not to give place and yield to divine providence, and not constantly 
and patiently.to take whatsoever it pleaseth him to send us, but to 
draw back and fly: but being now in the midst of the danger, I am 
of a contrary mind. For if it be not the will of God that this 
battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look no more for hope, neither 
seek to make any new supply again, but will rid me of this miser- 
able world, and content me with my fortune.’” The language of 
this passage takes its color from the sentiments of the Christian 
translators. The first sentence is misinterpreted. What Brutus 
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any way significant of Shakespeare’s personal attitude. 


But even had the incident been invented by Shakespeare, 
it would bear no such interpretation as Mr. Collins puts 
upon it. Brutus has attempted to order his life in accord- 
ance with a lofty but cold and abstract moral code. He 
enters the conspiracy from a sense of duty, against the 
dictates of his heart; and when he contemplates defeat, 
he resolves to act not as a Roman but as a philosopher. 
He will put consistently into practice a rule of conduct 
previously applied by him in judgment on a deed which 
his unthinking countrymen have united to praise. But 
when the test comes and he is face to face with the humil- 
iation of being led in triumph, human nature breaks 
through the artificial restraint of stoicism and Brutus 


follows in the steps of Cato. 


No, Cassius, no. Think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound te Rome; 
He bears too great a mind.’ 


It is not the weakness of Brutus which speaks here but 
the strength. His weakness lay rather in the attempt 
to foree upon himself a course of action which would 
have been contrary to his instinct and to the strongest 
traditions of his race. In Julius Cesar, as in the Roman 
plays generally, the characters speak of suicide from the 
Roman point of view, a point of view which would have 
been brought home by the narrative of Plutarch even if 
Shakespeare had not been familiar with it from other 
sources. 


really says is this: “In the younger and less experienced part of 
my life, I was led, upon philosophical principles, to condemn the 
conduct of Cato in killing himself, etc.” 

1 Julius Cesar, v, i, 111 ff. 
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But it is not in such detached utterances concerning 
suicide that Shakespeare’s moral attitude toward the 
crime is to be found. It is rather, if anywhere, in th 
total impression conveyed by the act itself as repre- 
sented in the plays. We know that Shakespeare meant 
the murder of Duncan by Macbeth or the unfilial con- 
duct of Goneril and Regan to be felt as morally execrab| 


because they are actually and invariably so felt. What 


) 
1 


feelings, then, do we experience in witnessing or reading 
the scenes in which the baffled souls of Shakespeare’ 
tragic heroes seek oblivion of their woes in death ? 

To most readers, certainly, any sense of criminality 
in the self-murder of Shakespeare’s characters is lost 
other emotions. The news of the death of Goneril, shut 
off as she is from all sympathy by the cruelty and bas 
ness of her nature, carries with it a sense of satisfaction 
that she has paid the penalty for her evil deeds. 
makes little difference whether death was inflicted 
her own hands or by another’s, although it is more appr 
priate and impressive that she should be driven by 
frustration of her plans to execute justice on hers 
When, on the other hand, we contemplate the suicid 
Romeo, Juliet, Brutus, Othello, Antony, or Cleopatra, 
our emotion is that of tragic pity. Their errors hav 
been more than expiated by their sufferings; their deat] 
is but the evlmination of that overplus of evil whic! 
rains down upon them in consequence of their fault 
So overwhelming at this point in the drama is the mer 
sense of tragedy that no other feelings, however natura! 
and legitimate under other circumstances, can find a 
place. What spectator of the final scene of Othello raises 
for himself the question whether it would not have beer 
nobler for the Moor to control his impulse and live out 
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the poor remainder of his life in patience? The problem 
could occur only to the critic, regarding the play coldly 
from without. Within the theater, if we are moved 
by the play, we adopt the morals of the dramatist as our 


own; and here, since this moral issue is not present in 
the mind of Shakespeare, it is not present in the mind 
of the audience. 

By these considerations we are compelled, I think, to 
dismiss the idea that Shakespeare strove to arouse by 
his manner of presenting suicide a sense of moral dis- 
approbation on the part of his audience. Mr. Collins, 
however, would probably not go so far as to say that 
Shakespeare set out deliberately to reprobate suicide. 
Whatever his words may seem to imply, he rests on the 
simple generalization that suicide is never associated by 
Shakespeare with magnanimity or honor, always with 
intemperance or ignominy. But even when taken as a 
mere statement of fact, can this remark be justified? Is 
it not rather an instance of what may be termed the 
pathetic fallacy in Shakespeare criticism, the failure to 
distinguish between the personal reaction of an indivi- 
dual, which is determined by his prepossessions, and the 
original intention of the author ? 

In one sense the suicide of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes 
may perhaps be said to be associated with intemperance 
or ignominy. Their downfall is the outcome of some 
flaw or weakness in their natures. Thus the suicide of 
Romeo may be said to be associated with intemperance, 
in so far as Romeo’s passion was excessive and unre- 
strained ; and, with rather more justice, Antony’s suicide 
may be said to be associated with ignominy, in that 
Antony’s whole Egyptian life was ignominious. But to 
admit this is by no means to admit that any stigma of 
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intemperance or ignominy is attached to the manner of 
their death. The reverse seems rather to be the case. 
The death of Brutus, Cassius, Antony, Cleopatra an 
Othello is immediately associated with a certain great- 
ness of soul. Thus with Antony and Cleopatra it 
the intensity and utter abandon of their passion, th 
quality that redeems it from unqualified grossness, which 
at the end is mainly impressed upon us. Their fi 
moments are marked, moreover, by an unmistakable mora 
elevation. Antony, after sounding the depths of m: 
fury and degradation, is lifted by the false news of ( 
patra’s death into another mood. With the resoluti 
to die he regains his self-possession and his self-este 
Suicide does not present itself to his mind as a tempta- 
tion, but as the best and worthiest course now open to 
him, a course which his spirit has thus far been 
sluggish to pursue: 
Since Cleopatra died, 
I have liv’d in such dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my baseness. 


Thrice nobler than myself! 
Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should and thou could’st not. My queen and Eros 
Have by their brave instruction got upon me 
A nobleness in record.’ 


When he has wounded himself to death, he shows neither 
compunction nor regret, but a sense of triumph and « 
ultation : 


Peace! 
Not Cesar’s valour hath o’erthrown Antony, 
But Antony’s hath triumphed on itself.’ 


+Antony and Cleopatra, Iv, xiv, 55-58, 95-98. 
? Antony and Cleopatra, Iv, xv, 13-15. 
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And with his dying breath he gives expression to what 


is perhaps the first touch of unselfishness in his passion 


for the queen: 


Ant. One word, sweet queen: 

Of Cesar seek your honour with your safety. 0! 
Cleo. They do not go together. 
Ant. Gentle, hear me: 

None about Cesar trust but Proculeius.* 


Antony succeeds by his death in bringing to complete 
reconciliation what in his life were constantly and in- 
evitably in conflict, his honor as a Roman and his love 
for the Egyptian queen. 

Cleopatra goes to her death in a mood of more passion- 
ate exaltation, appropriate to the greater intensity of 
her nature. From the moment of Antony’s death she 
determines on suicide. With the certainty that Cesar 
will lead her in triumph, all her vacillation ceases; and 
the final resolve to die brings to her a new sense of steadi- 
ness, nobility and strength: 

What poor an instrument 

May do a noble deed! He brings me liberty. 

My resolution’s plac’d, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me; now from head to foot 


I am marble-constant; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine.® 


Death itself she greets with words of passionate elo- 


juence : 


Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me. Now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip. 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 


1Tb., 45-49. * Cf. Iv, xv, 45-50 and 80-82. 
Antony and Cleopatra, V, ii, 236 ff. 
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Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Cesar, which the gods give men 

To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come! 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 


I am fire and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life. So; have you done? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewell.’ 


The fall of Antony and Cleopatra is associated with a1 
is the outcome of intemperance and vice; their d. 
reveals all that is greatest and intensest in their souls, 
and so constitutes in a way their justification. 

A similar atmosphere invests the suicide of Shake 
speare’s other Roman characters. We are allowed to 
forget the meaner side of Cassius’s nature as he draws 
near his doom. The unworthy bickerings between hin 
and Brutus cease, and the two part with lofty expressions 
of friendship. At the end it is the sight of Titinius 
‘aptured which moves Cassius to self-destruction: 


O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta’en before my face! ? 


Titinius himself dies with the sentiment of friendshij 
uppermost in his mind: 
Brutus, come apace, 
And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. 


By your leave, gods!—this is a Roman’s part. 
Come Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart.’ 


In Antony and Cleopatra a similar sentiment of persona! 
devotion prompts Eros and Charmian to follow thei 
master and mistress into the world of shadows.‘ |) 


Antony and Cleopatra, v, ii, 282 ff. 
* Julius Caesar, Vv, iii, 34-35. *7b., 87 ff. 
*Antony and Cleopatra, Iv, xiv, 89 ff.; v, ii, 317 ff. 
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these cases Shakespeare associates suicide with the noblest 
moods of which his characters are capable. Whatever 
his personal view may have been, he here accepts un- 
questioningly the traditional Roman admiration of men 


who. like Cato, Brutus, and Seneca, chose the dignified 


way of self-inflicted death where meaner spirits would 


have preferred disgraceful life. This attitude clearly 
dominates the narrative of Plutarch, from whom Shake- 
speare derived the general spirit as he did the details of 
his accounts of the death of the Roman characters. Had 
he needed a more explicit warrant for his treatment of 
the death of Antony than was furnished by his own his 
torie and dramatic sense, he might have read it in Plu- 
tarch’s contrast of the conduct of Antony, who, in spite 
of the weakness and disgrace attending his last days, 
‘at least effected his death without falling into the 
enemies’ hands,” with that of Demetrius, who suffered 
himself to be taken, “ and, with a spirit that was truly 
bestial, endured an imprisonment of three years for 
nothing but the low indulgences of appetite.” 

The completeness with which Shakespeare had assim- 
ilated the pagan feeling regarding suicide is witnessed 
by the tenor of the comments which are made by other 
characters on the death of his Roman heroes. The note 
is invariably one of admiration; there is not the slightest 
trace of the horror which has always colored Christian 
sentiment toward the deed. Thus Julius Ceasar closes 
with a chorus-like panegyric on the character of Brutus, 


as witnessed particularly by the manner of his death: 


Messala. Strato, where is thy master? 
Strato. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala; 

The conquerors can but make a fire of him, 

For Brutus only overcame himself, 
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And no man else had honour by his death. 
Lucilius. So Brutus should be found. I thank thee, Brutus, 


That thou hast proved Lucilius’ saying true. 


In Antony and Cleopatra Decretas speaks of the death 


of Antony as a manifestation of his nobler Roman q 


ities. 
He is dead, Cesar; 
Not by a public minister of justice, 
Nor by a hired knife; but that self hand 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted his heart.’ 


And Cesar finds the death of Cleopatra not less worthy 


of herself. 
Bravest at the last, 
She levell’d at our purposes, and, being royal, 
Took her own way.’ 


The fact is that Shakespeare has not merely adopted 
Roman feeling toward suicide, but has taken occasion 
emphasize and heighten it by constant reiteration of su 
sentiments as these. 

When we pass from the atmosphere of Julius ( 





and Antony and Cleopatra to that of the Christian plavs 
or of those plays which, if not formally Christian, ar 
yet dominated by Christian rather than pagan sentiment 
we shall no longer hear on every side an outspoken glori 
fication of suicide. Noble and pious natures like Imoge1 
and Hamlet will be conscious of the divine comma 

which forbids them to lay violent hands upon what is 
not theirs to take. The more commonplace character 
will recoil with a more or less superstitious horror from 


1 Julius Cesar, Vv, v, 53-59. 
2? Antony and Cleopatra, v, i, 19 ff. 
% Antony and Cleopatra, v, ii, 338-40. 
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the thought of suicide and its consequences to the soul. 


The rash, the vicious, the desperate, and the base will 


speak of suicide each in accordance with his own nature. 


Thus far, then, the plays do but reflect the thought of 
the men of Shakespeare’s time, the attitude expressed, 
for example in the Faery Queen.’ At the close of the 
Christian tragedies, however, when the suicide motive 
comes to take its place in the dramatic castastrophe, 
Shakespeare allows the traditional feeling to sink into 
abeyance and calls upon us to accept something very like 
the Roman point of view.? There is at the final moment 
of the two Christian plays which end in suicide a marked 
heightening of character, a deliberate emphasizing of 
the nobler traits of the tragic hero, exactly similar to 
what I have noted in the eases of Brutus, Cassius, and 
Antony. In Romeo and Juliet, it must be admitted, the 
dramatist does not entirely lose sight of the Christian 
attitude toward the deed. Thus Romeo addresses the 
poison as “ desperate pilot,’ * and the same word is 
applied by the Friar to Juliet: 

And she, too desperate, would not go with me, 

But, as it seems, did violence cn herself.‘ 


What we are mainly conscious of, however, is not the 
absence of principle or moral stamina in the lovers, but 
the intensity and resistlessness of the passion which 
drives them to their death. The note on which the drama 
closes is not of reproach but of mingled pity and admira- 


tion. 


* Book 1, Canto Ix. 

*The same attitude is suggested at the close of Hamlet where 
Horatio, contemplating suicide, says, “I am more an antique Roman 
than a Dane.” 

ao Pe a i *Ib., 263. 


yy 
‘ 
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Montague. But I can give thee more; 
For I will raise her statue in pure gold; 
That whiles Verona by that name be known, 
There shall no figure at such rate be set 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 


Capulet. As rich shall Romeo’s by his lady’s lie, 


Poor sacrifices of our enmity! ? 


In Othello a still more frankly pagan attitude tow: 
suicide is demanded of the audience. As the Moor draws 
near his death, our sense of the fierce brutality of natu 
which made it possible for him to murder Desdemo 
grows faint and is all but sunk in pity for the murder 
At first Othello is merely dazed and distracted; then 
the face of self-inflicted death he finds a final mome 
of calm and exaltation. He beholds himself and hi: 


past life no longer with the distortion of wrathful frenz) 


but in the clear light of truth and justice. His dving 
words associate the suicidal blow with an act of genero 
and impassioned loyalty in his past life, to which | 
looks back as an assurance, to himself as well as to 
Venetian senate, of the essential nobility of his nature. 
I pray you, in your letters, 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. Then must you speak 

Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 

Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinable gum. Set you down this; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 


17b., 298 ff. 
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Beat a Venetian and traduc’d the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him, thus.’ 


Cassio, in the lines which follow, gives expression to the 
feelings of those who have witnessed the tragic scene. 
His words, it will be noted, express the very sentiment 
that is so frequently repeated in the Roman plays. 


This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon; 
For he was great of heart. 


It is needless to enforce the conclusion that Shake- 


speare’s heroes, whether Roman or Christian, inflict 


death on themselves in a mood of exhilaration, with a 
strong consciousness of their own courage, and a sense 
of final triumph over the forces which have baffled and 
ruined them in life. However much nobler a patient 
endurance of shame and sorrow may be in reality, the 
audience is allowed to think of suicide only as_ the 
loftier and more worthy way. Anything which would 
tend to suggest its baser aspect is carefully excluded from 
the final scenes of the tragedies. The dramatic reason 
for this is not far to seek. It is essential to the Shake- 
spearean conception of tragedy that a strong impression 
of the nobleness of the nature which has been brought 
to ruin should be left upon our minds. Otherwise, a; 
Professor A. C. Bradley, speaking particularly of 
Othello,* suggests, the tragic pain of the catastrophe would 


* Othello, v, ii, 340 ff. 

* Othello, v, ii, 360-1. Cf. the expressions used by Cleopatra, and 
Brutus, above, pp. 384 and 385; and the terms in which Octavius 
Cesar speaks of the possible suicide of Cleopatra, Antony and 
Cleopatra, v, ii, 64-5. 

* Shakespearean Tragedy, London, 1904, p. 242. 
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be intolerable. But the forces of evil do not wholly 


prevail so long as the tragic heroes are true at the end 


to the highest that is in them. Brutus and Othello tri- 
umph over fate and their own weakness by virtue 
what they are. To depict their final act as in itself 
retributive and ignominious would be to debase the close 
of the drama and to leave in the hearts of the audien 
disgust and bitterness. That act of self-destruction, 
which is demanded by the principles of tragedy not less 
than by the traditional plot, must rather be magnific 
to heroic proportion. Rash it may sometimes be, bi 
weak or base it cannot be. It is the last defiance of a 
unconquerable mind to the decrees of a brutal and resist 
less fate. If this treatment of suicide seems to the critic 
to do violence to truth and right morality, the reply 
the dramatist is ready at hand. In the Roman plays 
it is justified by history; and for the others the audience 
is but asked to exchange for a moment its Christian mo1 
ality for the more primitive pagan sentiment, a less nob! 
feeling, doubtless, but one which is perfectly intelligil 
to all men because it is instinctive. 

This, then, is the true attitude of Shakespeare toward 
suicide. It is an attitude which implies no moral theor 
which has, in fact, nothing to do with morality, being 
determined wholly by the laws of art. The number and 
variety of utterances concerning suicide in the plays do 
indeed show that Shakespeare must have been keenly 
alive to the psychological interest of the crime. The 
subject was akin to that of madness, to which he had ob- 
viously given the most curious attention. We may also 
suppose that the dramatist was interested in the ethical 
problem of man’s right to end his wretchedness or to fore- 
stall disgrace by seeking his own death. But what Shake- 
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speare chiefly saw in this tremendous theme was material 


for tragedy. In one notable instance, namely, Othello, 
the suicide of the hero is Shakespeare’s own modification 
of the plot. It seems quite possible that he was in other 
cases influenced in his choice of subject by the presence 
of suicide as the culmination of a human story. In the 
work of none of his fellow dramatists does it appear so 
frequently. Whether he found the motive in his sources 
or introduced it himself, Shakespeare employed it with 
the highest theatrical and dramatic effectiveness. His 
personal feelings regarding suicide we do not know. 
Presumably they were those of the great majority of his 
fellow men. Perhaps they were different. At all events 
we shall search the plays for them in vain. 


James Hotty Hanrorp. 





XIX.—SOURCES OF THE ACADEMIE DE L’ ART 
POETIQUE OF PIERRE DE DEIMIER: 
PELETIER DU MANS 


The liberal use that historians of the French language 
have made in recent years of the Académie de l’Art 
poétique of Pierre de Deimier,’ arouses interest in the 
work itself. M. Brunot, in his admirable Histoire de la 
Langue frangaise, resumes his criticism of the Académi: 
with the words: “ Bref, ce livre fait un contraste complet 
avec ceux qui l’ont précédé.”? A study of the scurces 
of Deimier shows, however, that the contrast is far from 
complete. Whatever contrast exists, lies largely, not in 
the principles of the doctrine, but in the interpretation 
and application of these principles. 

In view of the fact that the Académie has been called 
the “double” * of Malherbe’s Commentary upon Des- 
portes, any light upon the composition of this work is 
reflected upon the doctrine of Malherbe and thus becomes 


doubly illuminating. M. Brunot goes to some length to 


show * that the movement which Malherbe gathered to a 
head and carried to success, had given evidence of its 


] 


existence twenty years® before the publication of 


1On Pierre de Deimier and his Académie de V’Art poétique, « 
Brunot, La Doctrine de Malherbe, pp. 574 ff. 

*Tome I, pt. 1, La Formation de la Langue classique, p. 122 

* Doct., p. 577. * Doct., p. 563. 

5TIt would have been easy to show that it had given evidence « 
its existence many more than twenty years before; even Ronsard, 
out of deference to the tastes of the court, advises caution in the 
use of dialectic words (Abrégé de V’Art poétique, p. 502; Les Poémes 
de Ronsard, t. m1, Paris, 1573); Peletier du Mans recognizes the 
existence of critics more purist than himself (L’Art Poétique 
d’Horace, traduit en vers Francois par Jacques Peletier du Mans, 
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Académie. Deimier ! saw farther back, and has at least 
the credit of perceiving that much of the so-called new 
doctrine of his day was found in the Art Poétique of 
Peletier du Mans.” In this light Malherbe appears the 
heir of a long French tradition. 


Pierre de Deimier brought to the composition of the 
Académie a wide if not profound acquaintance with the 
literature of his day and an experience in the literary 
art covering seven published volumes. The brunt of his 


criticism falls upon his “ nine muses,” his “ beloved and 


inseparable companions,” * Ronsard, Desportes, Du Bar- 


tas, Garnier, Homer, Vergil, Ovid, Ariosto, and Petrarch. 
But Du Monin, Marot, Guillaume de Lorris, and Jean de 
Meun receive a very fair share of attention, and Du Bellay, 
Belleau, Baif, Saint Gelais, and Alain Chartier do not 
escape notice. A sixain* is quoted from “ Nicolas Deni- 
zot, Comte d’Alcinois par anagramme, et qui estoit un des 
bons Poétes de son temps,” and two “ stances que Mont- 
gaillord fit A Paris l’Annee mil cing cens et cing pour le 
combat de la Barriere.”* The Prevost Rapin © furnishes 
illustration for verses made “ & la cadence des Latins et des 
Grees.” The relative merits of Tasso and Ariosto are 
diseussed, and Deimier declares himself on the side of 
those who prefer the latter; “car le style de l’Arioste est 


recogneu par Vauteur depuis la premiere impression, 1545, p. 8). 
Malherbe might even be looked upon as having come in answer to 
the prayer of Geoffroy Tory: “ Pleust & Dieu que quelque noble 
ceur semployast a mettre et ordonner par Reigle notre langage 
Francois,” ete. (Preface to Le Champ Fleury, 1526.) 
*L’Académie de VArt poétique, Paris, 1610. 
*L’Art Poétique, par Jacques Peletier, Lyon, 1555. 
* Acad., Preface. *1b., p. 36. 
*Ib., p. 34. *Acad., p. 37. 
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plus doux et intelligible que celui du Tasse.”* Guari) 


and Marino are “les deux plus excellents Poétes do: 


3 


l’Italie est honoree aujourd’hui.” * Dante * and Boceac- 


* are criticised at some length, and mention is m: 


C10 
of Boiardo, “ Le Comte de Seandian,”’® of Aretino,* « 
“ Lopes de la Vega,” * and of Lipse.* 

Deimier lays himself open to the suspicion that he \ 
acquainted with Hemer only in translation. Hug 
Salel® is the ‘excellent Traducteur du Prince 
Poétes,”” Amadis Jasmin,’® the translator of the Odys 
If he cites no Greek, he cites little Latin. A line or t 
from one of Vergil’s Eclogues,'! and from the Aneid 
an epitaph, and a few lines from “ les Péres Scolastiques ’ 
and “Le Maistre des Sentences,”’?* is all the Latin quot 
The translation of Vergil by “Jean et Robert les | 


> 14 and the translation 


valiers fréres, de Normandie,’ 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’* made “ dernierement avec 
d’elegance par Monsieur Renouard,” were familiar to him 
and he had apparently read also the new folio edition 
Vigenere’s translation of the Tableaux de Philostrat 
which appeared in Paris just before the Académie. 

Of the poets, his contemporaries, mentioned by name, 


Deimier was acquainted, judging by the rule of Vaugelas,"* 


with Monsieur Berthaud,!* with ‘‘ Monsieur Guedron, 


* Acad., p. 242. *7b., p. 343. 

°7b., p. 524. *7b., p. 525. 

5Jb., p. 579. *Ib., pp. 485, 255. 
"7b., p. 343. *Ib., p. 485. 

°1b., pp. 219, ’ 71b., p. 219. 
%7b., p. 482. * Acad., p. 482. 
*38., p G07. %*1b., p. 220. 
*1b., p. 257. 1% 1b., p. 309. 

" Préface, p. 47, Remarques sur le langue, éd. Chassang. 
* Acad., pp. 95, 202, 256, 410, 442. 

*1b., p. 29. 
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qui est bon poéte et tres-excellent Musicien,” with Mon- 


sieur le Cardinal Du Perron,’ and finally, quite apart 
from all others in the consideration and honor he receives, 
with Monsieur de Malherbe.2 For Deimier was not 
simply a fault-finding critic. He was an admiring critic, 
and the meting out of praise as well as of blame, con- 
tributes to the filling of the 592 small octavo pages of his 
Académie. 

By his own confession,*® Deimier, before he came to 
Paris,* had followed Ronsard and the principles of his 
Abrége de l’Art poétique.” 5° The Académie gives evi- 
dence of his familiarity with this work and also with the 
Prefaces ® to the Franciade of Ronsard, definite reference 
being made to them. The same high conception of the 
mission and dignity of the poet is found in both Ronsard 
and Deimier. Deimier enjoins upon the poet, “ La vive 
Foy envers Dieu et les bonnes Meeurs,”* as Ronsard 


‘Acad., pp. 202, 256, 409, 422, 276. 

*M. Brunot thinks Deimier knew Desportes personally and was 
probably present at his funeral (Doct., p. 18); but Desportes is 
called ‘“ Monsieur” only in the Avignon story cited by M. Brunot 
(Doct., p. 33). 

*Acad., p. 168. 

*M. Brunot says it is difficult to decide the date of Deimier’s 
arrival in Paris. But Deimier in the preface to the Mazimes d’Estat, 
makes, in speaking of its composition, the significant statement: 
“Je n’estois . . . assisté d’autre Biblioth@que que de celle que je 
porte en ma memoire, veu qu’estant A Paris, je suis esloigné d’une 
fort belle et ample que j’ai ailleurs” (Mazimes d’Estat militaires 
et politiques, traduites de l’Italien de J. Botero, Benese, augmentees 
et illustrees d’Annotations, par Pierre de Deimier, Paris, 1606). 
This work of Deimier evidently escaped the attention of M. Brunot. 
None of the authorities he gives for Deimier mentions it; cf. Doct., 
p. 575, note. 

* Acad., pp. 102, 168, 215, 368, 435, 471. 

*Ib., pp. 239, 343, 359, 472; “en la premitre Impression,” p. 243. 

"Acad., p. 19. 
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teaches that “‘ les Muses ne veullent loger en une ame 
elle n’est bonne, saincte et vertueuse.”+ The classifica- 
tion of the various kinds of verse into Alexandrine, Com- 
mon, and Lyric, is the classification of Ronsard. Upon 
the relative merit of Nature and Art in the formation of 
the poet, Deimier’s decision is that “la Nature a besoi 
aussi d’estre fortifiee et illustree de l’Art, quoi qu’en 
dise Monsieur Richelet en ses Commentaires des Odes.” * 
Reference is made also to Muret’s Commentaires des 
premieres Amours de Ronsard.* Deimier even quotes 
Ronsard verbatim: “ Or ce Poéte Francois est receva! 
et admirable ensemble quand il dict qu’il faut avoir des 
conceptions grandes et belles et non trainantes a terre.” 


A passage from Charles Fontaine upon “ vers mesure 
is quoted with approval, altho the citation is prefaced 


with a rebuke to the author for criticising too harsh): 
the poet Du Bellay.® To the same source may be duc 
fact that Deimier, contrary to Malherbe, considered ‘“ Mes 
sieurs du Parlement,” ® among the authorities on g 
usage, but this might be simply the logical result of hi 
admiration of “ M. le President du Vair” 7? as one of 
best prose writers of the day. Upon the subject of blank 
verse, mention is made of Bonaventure des Periers’ trans 
lation of the “ Satyre d’Horace, Qui fit Moecenas, etc.” 
But Deimier makes little, if any, use at first hand 
classic treatises on rhetoric and poetics. Encouragem: 
for the criticism of Homer is found in the example of 


1 Les Poémes de Ronsard, ed. 1573, t. 11, p. 497. 

* Acad., p. 16. °7b., p. 555. 

* Acad., p. 218. °1b., p. 306. 

* 1b., pp. 432, 477; Quintil Horatien, Sur la Premier chapitre du 
Livre II de la Deffense et UIllustration; cf. Brunot, Doct., pp. 229, 


236. 
"Acad., p. 276. * Acad., p. 307. 
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Horace, who said “ le bon Homere a dormy quelquefois.”’ ? 
His example is also cited to condemn literal borrowings 
from others: “ le Poéte Horace s’en mocque assez au large 
en la fable de la Corneille.” * Horace is seen avowedly 
thru the eyes of Ronsard: “ Et a ce propos Ronsard dit 
ainsi en la preface de sa Franciade, veux-tu seavoir, 
Lecteur, quand les vers sont bons et dignes de la reputa- 
tion d’un excellent ouvrier, suis le conseil' d’ Horace,” ete.® 
Cicero is only vasually mentioned.# Aristotle ® and 
Plato ® receive very slight attention. Still, the influence 
of the classical training he had received is shown by his 
own declaration of purpose in writing the Académie: 
“Moyennant la faveur celeste, j’espére de faire voir par 
les discours de ce livre que par toute bonne cause et 
raison, il y a autant, ou plus d’observations a faire de 
bons vers Francois comme pour les Grecs et pour les 


Latins, on apprend aux escoles de poincts et de reigles 


diverses.”” ‘ 

It must be supposed that Deimier knew Vauquelin’s 
Art Poétique, published so short a time before his arrival 
in Paris, but there is no evidence in the Académie that 
he did. In the course of his criticism of Jean de Meun 
for representing women as fundamentally base, Deimier 
brings forward Martin le Frane in his Champion des 
Dames as sole witness in support of his assertion: ‘“ La 
verité nous oblige a croire que le nombre des femmes de 
bien est tres grand.” ® “ Mais en contre-carrant les 
opinions dudit Poéte Frangois, il luy fut respondu envi- 
ron deux cens ans apres par un Martin France, natif de la 


*1., p. 229. °7b., p. 233. 
*7b., p. B15. *7b., p. 8; ef. p. 18. 
* Acad., p. 359; ef. p. 343. *Acad., p. 41. 

‘1d., pp. 134, 398. *7b., p. 531. 
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comté d’Aumale, Prevost et Chanoine de Lausane ep 
Savoye, lequel en composa un Livre 4 ce subject intitulé 
Le Champion des Dames, qu’il adressa 4 Philippes « 
xieme Duc de Bourgogne surnommé le Bon.” ? This look: 
as if Deimier were but repeating Fauchet,? and the n 
tion of ‘“ Huon de Villeneuve, autheur des Romans 
Guiot de Nanteuil, d’Aie d’Avignon, et de Renaud 
Montauban, et lequel vivait en France l’annee 1100 
strengthens the belief that Deimier was acquainted wit 
Fauchet’s work. Many points of resemblance mighi 
noted between the Académie and Book VII, Des 
cherches de la France, of Estienne Pasquier. The r 
of versification are in general common property. J 
both Pasquier and Deimier are replete with admirati 


for the manner in which Ronsard and Desportes app: 


priated the conceptions of the Classics and of the Italians, 


clothing them in language as beautiful as the origina 
or more beautiful. Pasquier also believed® the French had 
“un ample magasin de beaux mots pour ménager nos 
conceptions bravement quand elles tombent en bonnes 
mains.” He uses likewise the same words to conden 
the obscurity of Séve’s Delie as Deimier uses to condem 
obscurity in general. Séve wrote, he says, “ avecques 
sens si tenebreux et obscur que le lisant, je disois estr 
tres-content de ne l’entendre, puis qu’il ne vouloit estr 


entendu.” ® 


*7b., p. 533. 

? Les Noms et Sommaire des Quvres de CXXVII poétes Francois 
vivant avant Van MCCC., par Claude Fauchet, Paris, 1581, p. 205. 

* Acad., p. 474; Fauchet, p. 109. 

* Pasquier, Ch. vui-x; Acad., pp. 21, 213 ff.; ef. Doct., p. 35. 

*1b., Ch. vit; Acad., p. 369; Doct., p. 235. 

* Des Recherches de la France, par Estienne Pasquier, Conseiller 
et Advocat du Roy, Book VII, Ch. v1; Acad., p. 258; Brunot, Doct 
p. 182. 
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However, it is vain to insist upon the influence of one 
writer upon another where positive proof is lacking: 


“Qui va mesme chemin et fait mesme voyage 
Quelquefois se rencontre en un mesme | 


The case with the Art Poétique of Peletier du Mans is 


quite different. We may put aside the many rencontres 


} 
4 
) 


of Deimier and Peletier in their discussions of the excel- 
lence of poetry, the relation between Nature and Art in 
the formation of the poet, the difference between oratory 
and poetry, ete. Peletier can dispense with such proof 
of influence upon Deimier. The name of Peletier ap- 
pears only in connection with the use of dialectic words, 
toward the close of the Académie ;! but there is indubitable 
evidence that Deimier had Peletier’s Art Poétique before 
him thruout the composition of his work. 

The idea of examining in detail the poets then in great- 
est repute, and judging them according to the principles 
of his doctrine, may have come to Deimier directly or 
indirectly from Malherbe. But he was certainly en- 
couraged in its execution by Peletier. Near the begin- 
ning of his work, Peletier asks to be excused, for fear of 
boring his readers, from giving “ les Exemples formez des 
Auteurs.” “ Il sufira,” he says, “ de les montrer au doe 
pour les aler juger.”’* But he only partially kept his 


promise. Homer and Vergil * are even criticised at some 


*Acad., pp. 476 f. Ey ths Bae 

*It is interesting to note in this connection the amazement that 
Balzac expresses on finding, when in Florence, ‘“ un Commentaire 
de Victorius sur un Livre d’Aristote, dans lequel ce Commentateur 
chagrin accuse Virgile, quelle entreprise, bon Dieu! et quel attentat! 
ete. (Balzac, Huvres, 


” 


de prendre des mots les uns pour les autres, 
éd. 1644, p. 487). He appears to have been totally unaware that 
the crime had been committed long before his time in his own 
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length; Homer for superfluity of epithets, and both 
Homer and Vergil for repetitions and contradictions, f 
confounding gods with mortals, and for improbabilities, 
Deimier follows the same course so closely that, from 
whatever source Peletier had drawn, there can lb 
question in regard to whom Deimier was copying. Pel, 
tier begins: “ Premieremant Virgile a bien su eviter 
supertiuité d’epithetes qui et an Homere, quand il 
redit la mer Noere, les navires creuses, les Gréz chey: 

le Blond Menelas, Pallas Cesie, Jupiter nue-amass: 
ete.’ Deimier, who has been condemning the us 
epithets, continues: “ En quoy quelques-uns ont trouvé 
redire 4 Homere: car en le livre de I’Iliade et de l’Odyssee, 


lors qu’il luy avient de nommer les Grees, les Navires, 


Mer, Menelas, et Jupiter, il leur donne presque tousjour: 
ces adjectifs; chevelus, creux, Noire, Blond, amasse-nui, 
ete.2 After ten pages of this paraphrasing of Peletier, 
interspersed with a commentary of his own, comes a pa: 


> 


sage of particular interest because it reproduces eve1 


Peletier’s reference to “ Dictis de Crete”: 


“Si etce que je trouve Virgile etre tombe an une samblal 
faute, quand an son second Livre tandis que Troe ardoet, e 
les Grez sacmantoet tout: il fet Enee parler avee son pere Anchis 
e avec sa famme: le fet aler an sa meson, e puis i retourner 
ou il n’et pas bonnemant a croere qu’an un tel eclandre, e an t 
desolacion il i ut si grand loesir; atendu méme qu’au sac d’u 
vile les mesons des Princes sont tousjours les premieres anval 


country. Maynard also seems to think that the criticism of Home: 
and Virgil was peculiar to his day: 
“C’est avoir trop de vanité 
Ceux qui refondent la Grammaire 
N’espargnent pas l’antiquité 
Ny de Virgile, ny d’Homere.” 
(L’auteur @ son livre, éd. 
* Acad., p. 495. 
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Sinon que paravanture Virgile voulut secretemant acorder a la 
yerite historique avec Dictis de Crete; qui dit,” ete.* 


“Mais comme ce Prince des Poétes Latins fait en ceste imita- 
tion d’Homere, une faute qui est supportable; il en commet aussi 
une autre en ce livre de l’Eneide, quand il dit que tandis que la 
ville de Troye estoit embrasee par tout, et que les Grecs victorieux 
la saccageoient de toutes pars, il chante qu’Enee parle si paisible- 
ment et de loisir avec Anchise sou pere et avec Creusa sa femme, 
et qu’il le fait aller en son Palais par deux fois: car il n’est pas 
vray semblable qu’en une si terrible desolation et confusion de 
yille surprise et perdue de la sorte, il eust tant de loisir et mesm« 
une si constante resolution d’aller et de venir ainsi en sa maison, 
et d’autant mesme qu’au saccage d’une ville, les logis des Princes 
sont les premiers attaquez et butinez. Il est vray qu’en cela, 
Virgile a peraventure voulu s’accorder 4 l’opinion de l’Historien, 
Dictis de Crete, qui dit,” ete.” 


It even happens to M. Brunot to quote Deimier when 
he is in reality quoting Peletier. The passage in which 
he says that Deimier “a le premier posé d’une manicre 
franchement impérative le principe de l’école nouvelle, 
i savoir, ‘qu’il vaut mieux n’escrire point que d’escrire 


parmi les nuages de l’obscurité,’ ”’ * is simply a repetition 


if Peletier. In fact much of Deimier’s chapter x, De la 
Clairté, is an amplification of what Peletier has to say 
on the subject in his chapters of Book I, Des Ornemans 
and Des Vices. Deimier begins with a paraphrase of 
the first part of Peletier’s chapter Des Vices: 

“Comme dong nous avons dit la clerte etre le plus insine orne- 
mant du Poeme: einsi l’obscurite se contera pour le premier vice. 
Car il n’i a point de diferance antre ne parler point, e n’etre point 
antandu. Ancor panseroeje etre plus mal fait de parler obscure- 


mant que de ne parler point du tout: Car on tient le tans d’un 
homme qui s’amuseroet alheurs.” * 


“Puisque l’obscurité est un des plus grands vices qui se treu- 
vent en la Poésie, par consequent donques la clairte doit estre une 


*Pel., p. 26. * Acad., p. 505. 
*Doct., p. 182. *Pel., p. 48. 
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des plus excellentes vertus dont les Poémes doivent estre acco 
pagnez. C’est pourquoi d’escrire obscurement, et de ne voul 
pas estre entendu, c’est une mesme chose: Et, voire, je dir 


qu’A bon droict c’est mieux faire de n’escrire point, que d’escrire 


expressement avec des termes obscurs pour detenir cachees en 


tenebres les raisons et l’intelligence de ce que lon escrit. 
vaudrait done mieux ne rien faire que d’escrire ainsi parmy 


nuages* de l’obscurité: car un subject discouru de la sorte ne 


faict qu’amuser le temps et la patience des lecteurs.” ? 

Deimier interrupts his paraphrasing of Peletier to eri 
cise Du Monin for his obscurity, and then develops Pe! 
tier’s proposition: “ Le Poéte eureus ne se propo: 


james un argumant obseur.”* Following this comes 


beginning of Peletier’s chapter, Des Ornemans, omitting 


the first sentence: “La premiere e plus dine vertu 
Poéme et la Clerte.” * 


Deimier then reverts to the first sentence of Peletier’ 


chapter, Des Vices: “‘ Les vices se connoesset par l’oposite 


des Vertuz.”*® “ D’autant que les vices se connoiss 
aisement par l’opposition des vertus.”® After a disc 
sion of this idea, he returns to Peletier and practica 


quotes him.* Obscurities are justified in such works 


Le Songe de Scipio and Les Devinations of Nostradamu 
the most celebrated writers in prose of his day are m 
tioned with praise for their clearness, and then as 
tres-beau chef d’ceuvre et modelle de la beauté qui 
ainsi requise en la Poésie,” five strophes of Malherbe’ 
Consolation a Caritée are reproduced. Returning 


Peletier, Deimier expands: “ Or an eas de vices, se faut 


* Cf. “ Verborum in primis tenebras fuge, nubilaque atra” (Vida 
Ars Poetica). 

* Acad., p. 258. *Pel., p. 49; Acad., p. 260. 

*Pel., p. 41; Acad., p. 264. *Pel., p. 49. 

* Acad., p. 267. *Pel., p. 48; Acad., p. 268. 

* Acad., p. 271. 
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bien souvenir du mot d’Horace: que le soin de fuir le 
mal souvant nous conduit an un autre mal, si nous n’i 


avisons de pres.” + 


‘Toutefois il faut estre avisé que 


youlant fuir un mal, on n’en rencontre un autre,” ete.” 
Again M. Brunot, in his discussion * of purity, puts 
Malherbe in contrast with Ronsard, citing Deimier as 
reflecting the new doctrine of Malherbe: “ De proposer 
que les conceptions de l’4me doivent avoir une carriére 
libre, e’est le vrai. Mais raison par tout: car il faut pour 
le devoir que ceste carriére soit bornée et mesurée de 


* This passage is found 


quelques reigles et observations.” 
near the close of Chapter x11 of the Académie. It might 
easily be considered a development of the idea presented 
by Ronsard in the Préface de la Franciade. But Dei- 
mier, in the guiding principles of his discussion, follows 
Peletier closely enough to leave no doubt as to whom he 
has before him. 

Deimier begins his long chapter,> De la beauté et 
richesse des Rimes, as Peletier his short one, De la rime 
poétique,® with a discussion of the origin of rime. Then 
follows a passage illustrating very fairly the manner in 


which Deimier appropriates the substance of Peletier: 


“Car si les Poétes sont diz chanter pour reson que le parler qui 
et compasse d’une certeine mesure, e Car comme il soet 
necessere qu’an toutes Langues il i et certeines e manifestes dis- 
tinccions antre la Poésie e l’Oratoere: la Rime et l’une des plus 
cuidantes que nous eyons: d’autant qu’an vers Francoes ele aporte 
un contantemant & plesir: e qu’an prose ele seroet desagreable, au 
moins pour ordinere. E pour cela j’® tousjours ete d’avis que la 
Rime des vers doet estre exquise e comme nous disons riche. Car 
si on m’alegue la sugecion que ec’et que d’etre si consciencieus, on 


*Pel., p. 51. 2 Acad., p. 279. 
'Doct., pp. 178 ff. *Doct., p. 179; Acad., p. 342. 
*Acad., p. 289. *Pel., p. 54. 


8 
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ne sauroet par cela gagner autre chose, sinon qu’on veut cher 
un subterfuge de labeur: si on me dit que les rimes riches sont t: 
rares, e qu’eles empeschet l’execucion d’un bon propos ou d’une | 
maniere de parler: je pourroe repondre que les beles locucions auss 
sont rares e que si pour contreinte de la Rime il ne vient a pri 
de la pouvoer metre a une fin de vers: il les faut metre au mi 
les changer, les ruminer, aviser si nous pouvons user de trans 
sicion de moz, ou si nous avons le moyen d’an user autrement 


autremant.” ? 


“Si Von dict que les poétes chantent en leurs ouvrages par 
leurs discours sont compassez d’un certain ordre et mesure, ete. 
E puis, comme il est necessaire qu’en toutes langues on recon: 
quelques differences de parler, pour avoir de la distinction entr: 
vers et la prose, la rime est celle-la, qui est la plus propre 
plus apparente pour distinguer la Poésie d’aveeques l’Oraison: pa 
qu’outre ceste distinction qu’elle apporte entre ces deux arts 
done aux vers Francois une extreme beauté et gaillardise, dont 
Lecteur en tire du contentement tout ce qui s’en doit attendre d’ 
ceuvre industrieusement elabouree: A ceste occasion, ceux qui n 
ont devancez, ont este d’avis que la rime doit estre exquise et 1 
pour le subject of elle est employee, afin que les vers en so} 
d’autant plus excellens et agreables, puisque la belle rime est t 
jours une partie de leur perfection. Mais si l’on avance que 
une trop grande subjection d’estre si religieux d’observer ains 
facon des rimes, on n’alleguera pas une raison qui soit recevabk 
contraire ce sera une pure declaration de vouloir fuir la pein 
le labeur, par lesquels les belles choses sont ordinairement 
duictes. Et si lon dict que les rimes riches sont en petit no: 
et que pour les vouloir observer si estroictement, elles peuvent | 
souvent empescher les effets d’une belle conception, ou bien la be 
d’une phrase: on peut respondre que les belles facon de parler 1 
vent pas tousjours 4 tout propos, et que si pour la contrain 
la rime, elles sont quelques fois destournees et comme du 
arrestees de pouvoir aller plus avant, il faudra se peiner 
mettre en la premiere partie du vers ou bien user de quelque 
transposition, ou bien suivant la qualité du Poéme faire q 


ond 


vers davantage plutost que de laisser perdre une belle inven 


de faire aller ensemble deux rimes illegitimes.” 


Deimier repeats these same idea 


3 } ; 4 , ies ; ! 
if er’ aiso repeats him I al ! i) 
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to repeat Peletier’s repetition, “ adjoustant du sien” as 
before.! 

After giving examples of poor and good riming, Dei- 
mier elaborates Peletier’s brief lessons: ‘* Les Rimes ne 
doevet ctre trop distammant separees,” * and “ n’imiter 
les Italiens;”’ * and criticises in detail the rimes of pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. Peletier makes the con- 
fession*® that he himself might be said to have rimed 
‘curieusemant e supersticieusemant.” This apparently 
suggests to Deimier a discussion of “ superstition,” and 
he begins: “ Ainsi donques l’observation de la richesse 
des rimes n’est pas l’exercice d’un superstitieux,”’ ete.,* 
and on the same page follows the sentence quoted by M. 
Brunot.° Deimier, while considering it “ une chose tres 
raisonnable d’estre affectueusement religieux sous les loix 
de ceste science,” cautions against “le vice de super- 


6 


stition,” © quoting Plutarch’s definition of Superstition 


“au premier Livre de ses Morales.” * Peletier continues 
his confession: ‘“ Mes si etce que james propriete de 
rime ne me fit abandonner propriete ni de motz ni de 
santances: j’antan toutes choses pareilhes.” * With this 
Deimier had already expressed himself in full accord: 
“En la juste composition des vers il est raisonnable 
destablir ces deux beautez: le bien dire et la richesse des 


rimes.”’ ® 


1 Pel. p. 55: Acad.. p. 294, 2 Pel... p. 55; 
56. *Acad., p. 3¢ 


Pel., p- 
Cf. above, p. 409. 
*This use of the word superstition recalls Balzac’s 
when he visited Italy, before he was eighteen, the 
correctness of language had reached such a point that 
the “Superstition d’Italie” (Les Passages deffendus, Discours 
seizieme 
" Acad., p. 345, 


* Acad., p. 293. 
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When, therefore, in chapter first of the Académie, Dei- 
mier says: “ceux qui disent qu’ils aymeraient mieux 
loger une mauvaise phrase en un vers que se despartir 
aucunement d’une bonne invention” have only to “se 
travailler en sorte que les erres de cette invention ne 
soyent point separees du bien dire,”’? he is resuming 
these borrowings from Peletier. 

The chapter of the Académie, De l’invention, premicr 
ornement de Poésie et de la Disposition et Elocution dont 
Vinvention est perfectionnee,? contains notable contril 
tions from Peletier, who again figures under the designa 
tion, ‘‘ quelques Autheurs,” or is introduced without pr 
face. The chapter begins with a discussion of the pos- 


sibility of inventing anything new, of the relative merit 


of invention and imitation, a review of Ronsard’s opinions 
on the subject of invention, and examples of invention 
from Homer, Vergil, Tasso, and Ovid, all cited in trans 
lation. Then comes Peletier: 


“Toutes sortes d’Ecriz s’acomplicet de troes parties principales 
qui sont Invancion, Disposicion, Elocucion. Invancion et un dessein 
provenant de l’imaginacion de l’antandemant pour parvenir a notre 
fin. Ele et repandue par tout le poeme comme le sang par le cors 
de l’animal: de sorte qu’elle peut s’apeler la vie ou l’Ame du poeme. 
Disposicion et une ordonnance e ag’ancemant des choses invantees. 
E et cela qui donne la beaute e la dinite a tout le poeme. Elocu 
cion, que les Grez apelet Frase, et une structure de moz e de clauses 


les unes avec les autres.” ® 


“ Ainsi donques toutes sortes d’escrits sont acomplis et ornez au 
moyen de trois principales parties qui sont l’invention, la dispo 
sition et la Phrase ou Elocution l’Invention est une Idee ou 
dessein qui porte une conception nouvelle, laquelle prend origine en 
limagination que l’entendement entretient en soy, pour parvenir 4 
la fin d’un subject que la volonté s’est proposé. Ceste invention qui 


*1b., pp. 7f.; Doct., p. 179. * Acad., Ch. Ix. 
* Pel., p. 19. 
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porte ainsi une conception, est respandué par toutes les parties du 
Poéme comme le sang par tous les membres du corps animé: De 
sorte qu’elle se peut appeller la vie et le fondement d’une Poésie. 
La disposition est une ordonnance, et un propre agencement et 
construction des choses qui sont contenués au corps de l’invention 
.... Et enfin la disposition bien ordonnee, est une grace et pro- 
prieté qui donne la forme et la lumiere A tout le Poéme. Les Grecs 
appellent Phrase ce que nous appellons Elocution, lequel terme 
estranger est plus en usage entre nous, que |’autre qui est de notre 
creu. .... Ceste phrase est une construction, une liaison, et un 
edifice, des mots et des raisons les uns avec les autres pour en 
former la perfection du discours.” * 


In the long exposition that follows, of the part played 
by invention and disposition in Homer and Vergil, there 


is a fine tribute to Homer, containing a noteworthy cita- 
tion from “ Michel de Montaigne un des plus beaux 
Esprits de France.” 2 In speaking of Ovid, in his Meta- 
morphoses, Deimier finds Peletier’s judgment to his pur- 


pose : 


“ .... il a invante la maniere de lier tant de diverses Fables 
ansamble e de donner a toutes leur place si propre, qu’il samble que 
ce soet une narracion perpetuelle. Voild comment par une Dispo- 
sicion bien drecee, la chose qui etoet antre les meins du commun il 


Ya feite sienne propre.” * 


«  ... ila treuvé la facon de lier tant de diverses fables ensemble 
et de donner 4 toutes un lien si propre, qu’il semble que tous ces 
desseins soient partis de l’invention d’un seul Autheur et que ce 
soit une narration qui sans aucun intervale, ny difference de sub- 
jects, marche du commencement jusqu’a la fin. C’est de la facon 
que le plus dous et plus naif Poéte des Latins, a faict que par une 
disposition bien dressee, la chose qui luy estoit estrangere, et qui 
se treuvoit entre les mains du commun, a este avouée et receue 
comme science * propre.’ ® 


*Acad., pp. 221-223. 2 Acad., p. 230. 
*Pei., p. 21. 

* Sic: typographical'error? misreading of Peletier? 
*Acad., p. 244. 
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A little farther on Deimier acknowledges obligation 
“quelques Autheurs qui en ont escrit anciennement.” 
But, “ quelques Autheurs” means Peletier: “ E par « 
qu'il n’i a qu’une espéce de bien an toutes choses, e 


finies de mal,” ete.! “ Et ainsi, je diray, Que comme i 


n’y a qu'une espece de bien et toutes choses, et que celles 


du mal sont infinies,” ete.* Then follows a discussio: 
of imitations “ attachees ” et “ libres,” * suggested perhaps 
by the use he had been making of Peletier under tl 
guise of “quelques Autheurs” or “ quelques Esprits.” 
These and similar expressions thruout the Académie refer 
exclusively to Peletier. With a little connivance, th 
passages, thus attributed, may be considered “ imitations 
attachées’ of Peletier, as it is under this head that 
Deimier classes the ‘“‘ Paraphrases* que Des-Portes 

faictes sur le Libera me Domine, et sur quelques Hymnes, 
comme aussi en ces autres que les Sieurs du Perron, 
Bertaud et de Mal-herbe ont faictes sur les Pseaumes.”’ ° 
3ut what shall we say of the passages from Peletier ap 
propriated by Deimier without indication that he is using 
another’s property? He had called “ces facgons de lar 
cin,’ “un grand vice.’ ® Unfortunately, Deimier does 
not always follow either his own doctrine,’ or the doctrine 
that Peletier had preached half a century before. It 

well known how large a part of Malherbe’s commentary 
of Desportes is made up of the words “ superflu,” 


*Pel., p. 20. ? Acad., pp. 247-251. 

* Cf. Brunot, Doct., p. 35; Acad., p. 252. 

* Acad., p. 256. 

*This reference to a translation of Psalms by Malherbe as early 
as 1609, is of interest because the first was not published until 1615, 
and the earliest reference to such a translation noted in the edition 
of Malherbe by Lalanne is in 1614. (t. 1, p. xv.) 

* Acad., p. 214. *Cf. Brunot, Doet., p. 574, not 
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“bourre,” “ cheville,” ‘ Cela s’appelle qu’il veut rimer,” 
and similar expressions.’ Deimier likewise condemns 
“ redites,” and “‘ Macrologie,—le trop parler,” * which 
with obseurity and contradictions form the four great 
“vices” especially deplored by Peletier.* In fact, we 
cannot imagine that Malherbe could have stated the 
doctrine better than Peletier had done: 


“Ele avient aus Francoes, qui pour venir a la Rime alonget leurs 
vers de beaucoup de moz oceus: qui sont ceus, sans lequez la san- 
tance demeure antiere. I] i an a qui voulans eviter le commun 
usage d’ecrire, souz espece d’elegance uset d’une circuicion, recharget 
moz sus moz: e an fin se trouvet n’avoer rien dit que des Moz. La 
superfluite provient a aucuns de la peur qu’iz ont que leur artifice, 
leur invancion, e leur labeur n’aparoesset.” 

Had Deimier followed this advice, his Académie would 
have lost much in size and gained in power. 

It is in the course of his discussion of vocabulary that 
Deimier mentions Peletier by name, and if his hatred of 
neologisms and archaisms was not as keen * as Malherbe’s, 
this was due undoubtedly to his having Peletier so ready 
at hand. He had followed him in advising the coining 


of new words,* if necessary, for new things, and in ap- 


proving Bonaventure des Periers® for using Provencal 


words in his Vendanges. He then takes issue with Ron- 


sard ‘“‘en son Abregé de l’Art poétique, ot il conseille 
chaudement et 4 la haste les Poétes d’inventer des mots,” ® 


sard “en son Abregé de l’Art poétique, ot il conseille 


*Ib., pp. 196-206. 

* Pel., pp. 50-51; Acad., pp. 419, 420, 495, 547, ete.; Brunot, Doct., 
pp. 197 ff. 

*Cf. Brunot, La Formation de la Langue Classique, t. m1, pt. 1, 
p. 19 (Doct., p. 250). 

*Pel., p. 37; Acad., p. 470. °Pel., p. 41; Acad., p. 470. 

* Acad., p. 471. 
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la Franciade, ou il avertit le poéte, De ne faire conscience 
de remettre en usage les antiques vocables,” * and finally 
returns to Peletier, this time mentioning him by name, 
to combat his counselling the use of dialectic words.* 
Peletier, in his short chapter on poetical license, had 
formulated admirably Malherbe’s principle. “ I] faut 
gagner ce point que la Rime ne nous face fere chose 
contre la loe de usage.” Usage had, to be sur 
changed in the fifty-five years intervening between Pel 
tier’s work and Deimier’s. Faults such as the omissi 
of the euphonic ¢, the use of s’elle for si elle, the omissior 
of the subject pronoun, ete., condemned by Deimier 
t 


his two long chapters * on poetical license, were more 


pardonable in his predecessors, where he goes to fi 


them, than in his contemporaries. But with due allo 


ance for this, Peletier applies his principle with reserve, 
allowing poetical licenses, provided they be used “ rar 
mant et dextremant.”° Deimier applies the princip 

without reserve, and this leads him into an error oi 
judgment that Peletier avoided with all the more credit 
to himself that he championed and practiced a mor 
phonetic orthography: “ Nous dirons ancor louré e jour 
non seulemant par Licance mes par droet de prononcia 
cion,” writes Peletier.° Nevertheless, he cannot allow 
“ que l’on die tu donne, tu eme, pour tu donnes, tu em 

Car ce seroet trop usurpe a cause de la diversite qui d: 

etre antre la premiere e seconde personne. E ne sauroet 
servir que pour venir a la Rime; pour laquele ne cor 

seilheré point au Poéte d’etre trop licancieus.”* Dei 
mier, on the contrary, supporting himself on the “ droet 


1 Acad., p. 472. ?Pel., p. 41; Acad., pp. 476, 477 
*Pel., p. 88. * Acad., Ch. VI, VI. 

*Pel., p. 87. * Pel., p. 86. 

"Ib., p. 87. 
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de prononciacion” allows the dropping of the s in the 
second person singular.t On this point Deimier differs 


from Malherbe, who everywhere noted its omission in 
Desportes.* 

Contrary to the teaching of Malherbe,* also, Deimier 
forbids the mingling of the sacred with the profane, and 
the use of Dieu as an interjection in a love poem.* Pele- 
tier inculeated the same idea as Deimier. Other prin- 
ciples of the new school are stated succinctly by Peletier: 
“T] faut se garder de moz deshonnétes” ... ‘ Nous 
eviterons ancores les termes abjez.”® “ An toutes sortes 


6 


d’ornemans, faut eviter l’ostentation.” ** An somme les 
Metafores se font sus choses connues e generales; comme 
aussi les Compareisons.”* “T] faut sus toutes choses qu’un 
Ecrit soet louable anvers les Doetes: e ce pandant qu’aus 
moins savans il donne de prime face quelque aprehan- 
sion de beaute e quelque esperance de pouvoer antandre. 
E cela git an ne dire ni plus ni moins qu’il faut,” ete.® 
In short, in the closing words of Peletier’s chapter on 
Des Vices, there is in a nutshell the doctrine of the 
new school: “ A brief parler, le Poéte se delibere e se 
prepare contre les fautes qui arrivent generalemant an 
deus androets: aus choses e aus moz: es choses, comme 
obseuritez, impertinences, vilitez, contrarietez, exces, 
redites: E moz, comme improprietez, redondances, am- 
biguitez e mauveises composicions: Se souviene tousjours 


* Acad., p. 180, and cf. pp. 192-197, and p. 368; ef. Thurot, La 
Prononciation francaise, t. 1, p. 28 and p. 35. 

* Brunot, Doct., p. 409. * Doct., p. 169. 

*Acad., p. 526; Pel., p. 43. 

* Pei., p. 42; Brunot, Doct., p. 237; Acad., pp. 358, 525, 587. 

*Pel., p. 42; Doct., p. 169; Deimier, p. ——. 

*Pel., p. 43; Doct., p. 170; Acad., p. 426. 

*Pel., p. 49; Acad., pp. 358-360. 
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de ce que nous avons dit an l’Imitacion qu’il i a infinies 
sortes de malfere e une seule de bien fere.”’* Where, 
too, could be found a better motto for the purists than 
that which Peletier appends to his translation? of the 
Ars Poetica of Horace, “ Moins et meilleur ” ¢ 


So far is precept from practice. 


Pasquier again finds justification when he says: “ Celui 
qui escrira le mieux et produira meilleures pieces, em- 


portera enfin gain de cause.” * 


Lucy M. Gay. 


?Pel., pp. 51-52. 
* Traduction d’Horace par Jacques Peletier, 1545. 
*Estienne Pasquier, Des Recherches de la France, Book VII, Ch. 


v, ed. 1723, p. 702. 





XX.—THE HARMONIZING OF GRAMMATICAL 
NOMENCLATURE, WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO MOOD-SYNTAX 


ConcLuDING ARTICLE! 


In my former paper, I have shown that the languages 


of our family commonly studied in our schools and colleges 


possess a mood that has the power of expressing volition 


on the one hand, and mere anticipation on the other; and 
that, in Latin, Romance, and Germanic, this double power 
was inherited from the distinct mood, called subjunctive, 
of the parent speech. In the course of the demonstration, 
[ gave illustrations of some of the volitive and anticipatory 
uses Which may clearly be recognized. 

[ also, I hope, established a certain strong probability 
as a working principle. We find, for example, that a 
volitive force is possessed in common by the Germanic 
“ subjunctive,’ which is mainly optative in origin, the 
Latin-Romance subjunctive, which is partly of optative 
and partly of subjunctive origin, and the Greek, Sanskrit, 
Old Persian, and Avestan subjunctive, which is entirely 
distinct in those languages from the optative. We are 
foreed to the conclusion that this power of expressing 
volition possessed by Germanic and Latin-Romance has 
come down from the subjunctive (not the optative) of the 
common parent speech,—in other words, from the mood 
indicated by the languages which have kept the two moods 
distinct. Similarly, we find that the power of expressing 


anticipation possessed by the Germanic subjunctive, the 


*The paper is continued from the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, xxvI, 2, 1911, pp. 379-418. 
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Latin-Romance subjunctive, and the Greek, Sanskrit, Old 
Persian, and Avestan subjunctive is an inheritance in Ger 
manic and Latin-Romance from a power possessed by thi 
subjunctive (not the optative) in the parent speech. Th 


working principle pointed to by these results may be stated 


as follows: (1) Where, in a group of usages in languages 
of common origin, there is apparent agreement of for 
together with what may be called historical harmon; 
form, the constructions are in all probability of comn 
origin; and (2) the historical mood of the common « 
struction is the one indicated by the languages which kee} 
the two moods distinct. 

The first application to be made of these principles as 
we proceed (necessarily more rapidly than in the for 
paper) is one which nobody would reject. 

A lady to whom I rendered a service at a railway stati 
on my way to the meeting at which this paper 
presented thanked me with the words, “ The dear L 
reward you!” I didn’t tell her that He had already d 
so, through the admirable example which she had 
nished for my immediate use. For every one realiz 
that, if the incident had happened in Paris or Berli 
or Rome or modern Athens, the corresponding lady wo 
have used the same “ subjunctive ” mood, if she had beer 
kind enough to express the idea; and I think not ey 
the most vigorous of those who insist that every langua 
has its own syntax would be bold enough to assign such 
a coincidence to mere chance. If now, a similar adventur 
had befallen me long ago in ancient Athens, or Corinthi, 
or some metropolis of ancient India or Persia, the m: 
used would have been the optative. The actual history, 
then, of the power of the Germanic and Romance sub- 
junctive, like that of the Greek, Old Persian, Sanskrit, 
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and Avestan optative, to express a wish, is, that it is a 


common inheritance from a power of the optative (not the 


subjunctive) to express a wish. Probably no one would be 


hardy enough to dispute this; but anybody who admits 
it opens the door to a wider comparative treatment of 
the verb-syntax of all these languages. 

The negative for a wish, as for volition, is #7 in Greek, 
and ne in Latin. 

The next topic which we have to take up is the surely 
recognizable constructions of optative origin in the lan- 
guages with which we are dealing. This done, we shall 
discuss several constructions that might conceivably be of 
either optative or subjunctive origin, or both. 

Our books recognize but two forces of the optative, the 
force of wish, already noted, and the ‘ potential ” force. 

Wherever a definition of the “ potential” is given in 
these books, the proper meaning of the word is rightly 
stated. Thus Bennett’s Latin Grammar, § 303, a, says, 
“ The Potential Subjunctive expresses a possibility.” The 
word “capability” might profitably be added; for this 
idea is naturally associable with the other, and both are 
found. 

Now it is obvious that these two forces of the optative, 
wish and possibility, lie very far apart. No direct con- 
nection between the two suggests itself. In the case of 
the (true) subjunctive, it is not difficult to see how the 
power to express anticipation could have arisen in con- 
nection with expressions of volition, or how the opposite 
may have taken place; and I did not take space, in my 
former paper, for any discussion of the question. The 
ease is very different with the optative, and the question 
how to bridge the chasm between the two forces mentioned 


must presently be taken up. 
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Latin shows abundant independent uses of the s 
junctive expressing possibility, within a fixed and rai! 
narrow range; while Greek, Sanskrit, ete., have a fre 
and very large use of the optative of possibility. 
number of subordinate uses in Latin, as in potest fier 
veniat, “it is possible that he may come,” are mos 
naturally explained as having the same force; and 
explanation is thus offered for the (clearly inherit 
corresponding Romance constructions, as seen in 
Italian, puo essere che venga, the Spanish, es posibl. 
venga, ete. English uses the auxiliaries “ can” 
“may,” and German the corresponding ones, for 
power. 

This is as far as we are properly permitted to go 
the definition given of “ potential,’ and by the o1 
defensible use of the word. But there are several n 
forces of the optative (or “subjunctive” in Germa 
and Latin-Romance) which it is the practice of gra 
marians to throw into this same category of “ potential.” 

All the languages of our family have an easily recog 
nized mood-power of the subjunctive (optative in 
languages having separate moods), or of an auxiliary 
would or wiirde or of the Romance “ conditional,” 
which it expresses what, under imagined or imagi! 
circumstances, would take place, or would have 
place. This is the foree, e. g., in a well-known 
of conclusion. The meaning is not that the act 


possibly take place in the imagined case, but th 


surely would take place in that case, or would have t 


place. The distinction is one which a child could 
I have been trying for a life-time to persuade the 
marians to make it, but without sueeess. Yet th 


} 


who sell the books whicl ese men write, unde? 
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it perfectly. They know the difference between “ our 


grammar might work well in your school” and “ our 
erammar would work well in your school,” and never 
employ the former. It is hard to have patience with the 
crammarians. Their business should obviously be to dis- 


tinguish clearly the salient forces of the cases, moods, ete. 
Yet here is a force which saute aux yeux, and they ignore 
it, in spite of the contradictions to which they bring them- 
selves. Thus Bennett’s Grammar (this is only one defi- 
nite illustration out of hundreds, for Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish, Italian, English, German, ete.) tells us in § 303, 
a, that “ the Subjunctive in the apodosis of conditional 
sentences of this type is of the Potential variety.” We have 
seen Bennett’s statement that the potential subjunctive 
expresses possibility. Then we ought not to translate the 
subjunctive conclusion by the formula, “ If A should take 
place, B would take place ”; we ought to translate by the 
formula, ‘“‘ If A should take place, B might take place,— 
but one never can tell.” If words anywhere mean any- 
thing, surely they ought to mean something in the pro- 
fessed study of language. 

The historical starting-point of this procedure of the 
grammarians is that, under the iniluence of metaphysical 
syntax, the habit grew up of trying to make one category 
cover as much ground as it could possibly be stretched 
over. 

Another clearly distinguishable mood-foree of the opta- 
tive is seen in a frequent use in which it corresponds 
to English showd or may well or might well. and 
German sollte, ete., to express something reckoned upon 
with considerable confidence, though not with complete 
assurance,—something likely to happen, in the nature of 


things. An example was quoted in mv first paper, about 
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a college professor turned president, “ he should make an 
excellent guide and leader, not only because,” ete. Th 
use is familiar also in phrases like “ how should J know,” 
=‘“T naturally shouldn’t know.” The same thing 

seen in a French use of doit, devrait, ete., and in corres 
ponding uses in Italian and Spanish. It is also seen 

one of the uses of the Romance conditional.’ In Latin, th 
force is expressed by debet or oportet, or by the sub- 


junctive, as in qui sciam “how should I know,” quar 


desinat esse macer, “why should he cease to be lean” 
(Catull. 80, 4). It is frequent also in Greek, where 
is expressed by the optative, with the modal partic! 
Thus Butcher and Lang translate Od. 1, 228-9 by “ wi 
might any man be wroth to see so many deeds of shame, 
whatso wise man came among them.” 

Still another force of the Latin subjunctive and 
Greek optative is that of obligation, propriety, or reaso1 
ableness. The proof is overwhelming, although the cat 
gory stands only in the Hale-Buck Latin Grammar an 
less formally, in Babbitt’s Greek Grammar (see below). 
A detailed exhibition of the proof would require too much 
space for the present paper; but the nature of the evi- 
dence must be hinted at. It lies, for Latin, first in th 
transparent demands of the meaning in many passages, 
and, second, in the frequent balancing of a subjunctiv 
against some form of debeo, or against the so-called x 
rundive (future passive participle). Thus in Verr. 3, 84, 
195, Cicero asks, “ What ought you to have done,” 


facere debuisti, and himself gives the answer, “ You ong)! 


*T cannot attempt, in the present paper, to trace the development 
of the various powers of the Romance conditional from its original 
one of past futurity, but must content myself with merely men 


tioning some of them, here and there. 
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not to have bought the grain,’ frumentum ne emisses. 
Again, Cesar furnishes us with an easy example. In 
B. G. 1, 14, he says, ‘the Roman people had been de- 
ceived, because it was not aware of having done anything 
on account of which it ought to fear, and did not think it 
ought to fear without a reason,” 1. e., “ without having 


done anything, ’—quod neque commissum a se intellegeret 


quare timeret,neque sine causa timendum putaret. He has 


carefully balanced quare timeret against timendum (which 


“ 


everybody admits means “ ought to fear”) as if expressly 
to show us what the subjunctive in quare timeret meant! 
And we read this year after year in our classes, and do 
not see the lesson which it teaches,—with the honorable 
exception of certain recent editors who have followed the 
Hale-Buck Grammar, and eall such clauses “ clauses of 
obligation or propriety.” The rest give the contradictory 
explanations “clause of purpose,” “ potential clause,” 
“clause of characteristic,” “ indirect question.” It isn’t 
strange that, where no category fits, editors should differ 
in their choice of a pis-aller. Again, Cicero does his best 
to help our school-masters and grammarians by balancing 


“e 


an ironical vereamini censeo, “ you ought to fear, I sup- 
pose,” against the serious multo magis est verendum 
in Cat. 4,6, 13. The editors dispose of this by silence. 

Without adducing instances, let me state that Latin uses 
either ne or non in the independent examples of this type ; 
whereas the negative for wish is ne only, and, for the 
potential, non only. 

Greek has the same use of the mood (optative), with 
two types. In one, there is no modal particle, and the 
negative, if one is used, is yu, the negative which belongs 
to wish and volition. In the other, the modal particle is 
present, and the negative, if one is used, is ov, the negative 
9 


c 
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which belongs to statements. An example of the first type 
is Od. 2, 232, which Palmer translates, “ rather should 
he be always stern, and work unrighteous deeds.” An 
example of the second is Soph. Antig. 1194, which J« 
translates (as every one must) by “ why should” (* Why, 
indeed, should I soothe thee with words in which I mus‘ 
presently be found false?”’). The compelling evidenc 
a balancing phrase of unmistakable force is seen in Soy 
O. T. 977, where “ how should I not dread” (ads od éci 


is answered by an interrogative with the optative 


modal particle, ‘* but why should man fear, whom 1 


deerees of chance control, while there is no certain 
sight of aught?’ (Oxford version). 

The category, the substance of which is thus m: 
sure, affords a perfectly simple explanation of the oth 
wise difficult J7. 2, 250 (optative with ov« dy ), as meani! 
“vou should not talk about kings,” of the common prover 
“vou should not judge before you have heard both sides’ 
(ovx av with the optative), and many another examp] 

In Sanskrit and Avestan, Delbriick was the first, | 
think, to recognize what he has named the “ presecript 
optative,” or expression of a universal command (* 
tativ des allgemeinen Gebotes oder Verbotes, der si 
nicht auf einen bestimmten Fall bezieht,” Conj. und O 

“one should give a name to a child 
3.9. This he believes, and prob: 
ly, to have arisen out of the expression of a wish, 
is, of something as desirable. For Greek literature, 
mentions only the type without the modal particle. 1 
examples, too, are all general. 

To these he adds the optative with «a (historicalls 

same particle as «e) found in inscriptions of Elis, as 


i 


“the treaty is to be for twenty years.” He seems no 
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have been struck by the fact that this is not general, and 
that the particle is present.* 

Brugmann (Griech. Gram., p. 504, ftn.) grants the 
prescriptive optative for the parent speech, but does not 
think it can be surely made out for Greek, though on p. 
506, ftn. he accepts Delbriick’s examples from Homer. 
In this same second footnote, referring to Delbriick’s 
explanation of the examples from Elis, he says that, if 
the construction was originally “ voluntative ’’ (probably 


a slip of the pen for “ optative’), it would be impossible 
to see how it could have come to take Ka, sinee the 
voluntative element could never have been extinguished. 
Such a dictum was not to be expected from Brugmann, 
and surely is the result of a momentary carelessness, not 
of conviction. It amounts to saying that a construction 
can never have changed its force. On such a presumption, 


we should be left helpless before great masses of pheno- 


mena. The most important principle to recognize, out of 
all possible principles in the growth of language, is that 
constructions may and do shift their forces,—a given 
mechanism starting with a given force, and taking on 
another, or others, by association. 

Moreover, in assuming this position, Brugmann is left 
without any solution of the great question of the chasm 
in the forces of the optative. How are we in Greek to 
get from the side without the particle to the side with it, 


or vice versa,—or, having the negatives in mind, from the 


‘There is a very rare use of the subjunctive in Greek to express 
the same idea in a question, as in /l., 1, 365. I know of three sure 
eases only. It is probable, then, that the subjunctive did not make 
any considerable contribution to the “subjunctive” construction of 
this kind in the languages in which subjunctive and optative are 
merged in one mood. 
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uy side to the ov side, or vice versa? Somewhere, there 


must have been just such a shift as Brugmann disallows. 
Moreover, the search for the exact point promises a larg 
reward. For, if we can understand the process for Gre 
we may thereby get light for the solution of our genera! 
problem for the parent speech. 

Let us now gather up the forces of the optative which 
we have found. They are wish, possibility, ideal cer- 
tainty, natural likelihood, obligation. The three force: 
which I have thus added to the common statement are not 
imaginary. All the ideas named are clearly differentiated 
in our own language, for example, by the use of differe: 
auxiliaries, or auxiliaries with adverbs,—*“ may,” with t! 
subject following the verb, for wish; “ may,” (or “ may 
perhaps ’’) with the subject preceding the verb, for possi 
bility; “would” (in the second and third persons) for 
ideal certainty; “ should ” (likewise “ ought” or “ might 
well,” or “probably would,”) for natural likelihood ; a1 
“should ” (or “ ought ”) for obligation. For examp|i : 
of each of these, except wish, our grammarians and editors 
of Greek and Latin, as I have said, give the unvarvi 
explanation, “ potential.” But imagine the following 
dialogue between a foreigner and an Englishman: ** Why 
do you use may here?” (Ans.) “ Potential.” “ Why do 
you use would here?” (Ans.) “ Potential.” “ WI 
do you use may well here?” (Ans.) “ Potential.” 
“Why do you use should or ought here?” (Ans. 
“ Potential.” Dr. Stearns of the Harvard Divinity Schoo! 
of a half century ago is reported as having once said 
his class-room, in a moment of impatience with a dul! 
student, “ Next to the grace of God, is the power to di 
tinguish between things that differ.” For our gram 


marians,—to whom, in Schiller’s words, “ what is gray 
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with age becomes religion,”—apparently the grace of 


God suftices. But what, if the facts were made public, 
would be said of our scientific powers by our friends of 
the natural sciences, who are trained to see things as they 
are, and who are not in mortal terror of a new category ? 
If a scientist discovers a hitherto unrecognized element, 
the whole scientific world is roused. If a grammarian 
discovers a grammatical radium, the result among the 
grammatical tribe, in school and university, is silence, or, 
at the best, rebuke for the “ innovator” and “ introducer 


of over-subtile distinctions.” } 


?Rarely, but much more satisfactorily, even if the source is not 
mentioned, a category which one has laid down is promoted to a new 
office in the work of another, or appears without change, but under 
a new name. In a review of the Hale-Buck Latin Grammar in the 
Classical Review, Sonnenschein held that I had proposed too many 
categories. But he has since that time taken one of the new ones, 
that of obligation, and, in The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive: 
A Quest, 1910, has made it the foundation of his scheme for the 
entire mass of subjunctive uses. In the New Latin Grammar, 1912, 
he finds the second part also of my phrase to be helpful in the form 
“obligatory or proper.” He also, in the latter work, practically 
employs my category of natural likelihood, in the phrase, “ what 

. is likely to happen.” Bennett, in his recent Syntax of Early 
Latin: The Verb, found that the category “ potential” did not 
suffice, and was forced, in phrases that seem difficult, to distinguish 
the “should-would potential” (my “subjunctive of ideal cer- 
tainty”), from the “can-could potential” (the “ potential” in 
my terminology). He was also obliged to add a “subjunctive of 
duty or fitness” (my “subjunctive of obligation, propriety, or 
reasonableness ”). He further, through his translating, pointed out 
that the subjunctive sometimes expresses an act as “natural,” as 
“likely” (my “subjunctive of natural likelihood”). Having pre- 
viously adopted my “ volitive subjunctive” and “ subjunctive of an 
act anticipated” in his grammar, he thus at the present moment 
has, under one name or another, every one of my new categories. 

In Germany, my views have fared better. Thus Delbriick in his 
Comparative Syntar, speaking of modern work upon the Latin sub- 
junctive, mentions mine (“vor allen von W. G. Hale”), and, in 
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How now,—assuming the reader to be an exception, 


} 


are we to suppose these clearly differing forces of tl 


optative to be related, so that a mood which in the begin 


ning must have expressed but one of them came in time 
to express them all ? 

At once we can see one group of these forces in whic: 
an approach of meaning is easy. At the extremes, possi 
bility, natural likelihood, and ideal certainty stand w 
apart. The statements, “ This young man may possibly 
make a good teacher,” and “ This young pan would 
certainly make a good teacher,” for example, have recog 
nizably different values in a letter of recommendation. 
But, on the other hand, there is a large class of uses 
which the three ideas lie so close together that it makes 
no real difference which is meant by the speaker, or which 
is understood by his hearer. This class consists of general 
statements, or corresponding questions. Often it is 
possible to tell, and often it makes no difference, in 


vase of a Latin subjunctive or Greek optative, which of 


his treatment of Greek, says that he “now classifies the Greek 
subjunctive uses with Hale,” referring to my Anticipatory Sul 
junctive in Greek and Latin, which was in good part a criticism 
of his own previous positions. Similarly Maurenbrecher, in his 
recent work upon Greek Syntax, expressly says that his treatment 
of the subjunctive is based upon my Anticipatory Subjunctiv 
And even one American grammar of Greek seems to have been 
influenced in part by my system. Babbitt, § 563, writes, “A state- 
ment of a future possibility, propriety, or likelihood, as an opinion 
of the speaker, stands in the optative with dy (Potential Optative 
.... Note.—Observe that the potential optative may express all 
shades of opinion, from mere suggestion of possibility to idea 
certainty, and the English rendering should be made to suit the 
context.” I mention these saving facts lest English-speaking workers 
should infer, from my diatribe about the indifference of gram- 
marians in general, that the views which I offer for consideration 
need not detain them. 
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these ideas the writer had in mind; and actual trans- 


lations vary correspondingly. Thus nemo id credat or 


quis id credat may mean “ nobody could believe this,” 


oe. nobody would be likely to believe i on” nobody 
would believe it.” Similarly, for an affirmative example, 
Butcher and Lang translate Od. 1, 228-9 (optative with 
xe) by “well might any man be wroth to see so many 
deeds of shame” (natural likelihood), while Palmer 
translates by “a man must be indignant” (a rhetorical 
equivalent of the “would” of ideal certainty). Each 
of the three ideas, in such cases, carries with it, by 
implication, the two others. Moreover, in a language in 
which, as in the parent speech, the ideas were conveyed by 
the mood alone, with no auxiliaries to keep them apart, 
the associations of the two new forces with whichever of 
the three was the earliest must have been so easy as to be 
inevitable. If, then, we can find, for any one of the three 
ideas possibility, natural likelihood, and ideal certainty, 
a point of contact with either of the ideas wish and 
obligation, the other two of the three will likewise therebv 
be accounted for. 

But, again, these other two ideas conveyed by the opta 
tive, namely wish and obligation, likewise have their poin 
of contact, so that either, the other being given, could 
easily come to be conveyed by the same mood. This 
ean be proved beyond denial by the fact that, in Greck, 
a common way of expressing a wish is by the use of 
a preterite indicative (@edov) meaning ought,—as if, 
in English, we were to say, “I ought to have been born 
rich,” instead of “I wish I had been born rich.” A 
similar way of expressing a wish is common in Latin 
with oportuit, a word, per se, of obligation. Moreover, 
the Greek way mentioned has an illuminating use of 
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the negative. For the original negative with deo: 


must have been ov, the negative for indicative ideas. 
But in the formula before us it is always yw. Obviously 
(and most naturally), the negative changed when tly 
actual force of the expression shifted. 

On the other hand, if wish was the earlier of these tw. 
forces of the optative, it is easy to see how the other 
force could come to be conveyed by the same mood. If a 
teacher should say in the class-room, “I wish that this 
class would work harder,” or “it is: desirable that this 
class should work harder,” he could easily feel, and th: 
members could easily report, that he had expressed th 


‘ 


idea that “‘ the class ought to work harder.” 

Our inquiry has now narrowed itself. We have found 
two groups of optative mood-forces, in either of which any 
mood-idea, once conveyed by the mood, would lead to th 
conveying of the other, or of the two others, by the sam 
forms. If, then, we can find a point of contact between 
any mood-force of the one group and any mood-force « 
the other, we have the whole problem of interrelations 
of the five forces of the optative solved. Such a point is 
easy to find, namely: from expressing the idea of obli- 
gation, the optative can very naturally have come to | 
used to express an obligation in the nature of things, 
that is, natural likelihood. 

An hypothesis with regard to a process in a given 
language (here the parent language) is greatly strength- 
ened, if it canbe shown that that identical process jas 
actually somewhere taken place. Now the process 
supposed above has taken place in English, in German. 
and in Latin. In English, should and ought, and, i 
German, sollte, which were expressions of obligation, 
came to express natural likelihood also. In Latin, 
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debeo and oportet came to express the same idea, and 
devoir continues in French to have the power of ex- 


pressing it. Thus Petronius, in Cen. Trim., 74, writes 


incendium oportet fiat, “there ought to be a fire going 
on,” =“ probably there is a fire going on.” 

The hypothesis, again, gains great weight through the 
facts of usage with regard to the negative particles in 
Greek and Latin, and the modal particles in Greek. In- 
deed, if we had started to look for some external clue 
to the desired association of meanings, we should have 
found two, and they would have guided us directly to 
the conclusion which we have reached in another way. 
Our problem is to get from a use with yu to one with ov, 
or the opposite, and from a use without the modal particle 
to one with it. If, then, there is a construction in which 
both types of expression appear, that construction is likely 
to be the point of transition. Now both types of expres- 
sion exist for the Greek optative of obligation or propriety: 
(1) without the particle, and with yu» for the negative, 
and (2) with the particle, and with ov for the negative. 
Similarly, the construction in Latin has either ne or non 
for its negative. 

My theory, then, is that the optative, if it first meant 
wish, gained later the power of expressing obligation. 
There would originally be no modal particle, and the 
negative would be that of the wish, namely, yu7. But 
such an expression is, in effect, as good as a statement. 
It would be natural then, that ov, the negative of state- 
ment, should also come to be used, in place of wy. And 
it would be natural also, that, when a modal particle came 
to be used with optative statements, it should be used with 
this one also. The shift of force brought with it a shift 
of modifiers, exactly as we saw it do in the case of ddedor, 
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when that indicative passed from conveying the idea of 
obligation to conveying that of wish. Next, the statement 
of obligation came to be used to express natural likelihood, 


just as we have seen that should, ought, and sollte, Latin 


debeo, and French devoir have done. Then the optative of 
natural likelihood came to express, on the weaker side, 
the idea of possibility, and, on the stronger side, that 
ideal certainty, as in combinations such as we have already 
seen in nemo id credat, quis id credat. The process may 
also have been assisted by the use of weakening 
strengthening adverbs. Thus, “ this mechanism certainly 
ought to work successfully, if nothing broke ” could easily 
be understood to mean, “ this would work successfully, if 
nothing broke.” We must bear in mind again, in think- 
ing of these transitions, that bars were not set up, in 
Greek, Latin, etc., or in the parent speech, by auxiliaries 
which helped to keep the distinctions clear. The actual 
vase is illustrated rather by our double use of “ should ” 
for obligation and natural likelihood, with no means of dis- 
tinguishing between the two forces except from 
context; indeed, in the first person, the same word 
‘should ” may mean any one of three things, obligation, 
natural likelihood, or ideal certainty. The case in 
parent speech, and in Greek, Sanskrit, ete., was as 
we had in English, besides the imperative and the indica 
tive, only shall-forms and should-forms, for all other 
meanings, the former expressing, say, first volition, and 
then getting the power to express anticipation, the 
latter expressing, say, first wish, and then getting the 
power to express the other forces which we have seen. 
My theory, then, of the existence of an inherited free 
use of the optative to express obligation, propriety, or 
reasonableness, still seen in Greek and Latin, and seen in 
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general 1 expressions in Sanskrit and Avestan, not only 


makes many examples intelligible which had to be forced 
before, but solves the great general question of the wide 
range of the forces of the optative.* 

The only other psychological explanation of the histori- 
eal connection of the wishing power and the “ potential ” 
power of the optative is the one suggested by Delbriick, 
Neue Jahrbiicher, v (1902), pp. 317 seg. It is, that 
in combinations of two wishes, as in wdre ich reich! wiire 
ich gliicklich!, the second might seem to follow as a 
conclusion from the first, so that a new meaning, wédre 


ich reich, so ware ich gliicklich (the second member being 


+The subject matter of the earliest literature of these languages 
is such as to offer extremely little opportunity for expressions of an 
obligation in an individual case. There is thus no positive evidence 
against the existence of such a use. It is most unlikely too, that, 
even if the optative was first used to say “one ought to do 


so-and-so,” it could have been prevented from being used to say 
“you ought to do so-and-so,” ete. 
?In the above, I use the phrase “ my theory of the free use of 


the optative to express obligation.” It is commonly referred to as 


Elmer’s theory (the reference being to Latin), as e. g., by Morris, 
Bennett, and Sonnenschein. Elmer, while deriving the power differ- 
ently, namely, from what I have named the subjunctive (for Latin) 
of ideal certainty, did use the idea and the name in print before 
I did. As he himself explained in the Latin Leaflet, he heard both 
idea and name mentioned so freely in my class-room at Cornell 
University, where he began his teaching as my assistant, that it 
did not occur to him that it was not common doctrine. The theory 
was, in point of fact, first put forward by me, and forms one of 
the principal foundation-stones for my whole mood-system of the 
Indo-European verb. 

This system, though fully formed in 1886, and often discussed 
with my colleagues and students, was not put forth until 1901, 
when I published an abstract of it (intending a fuller treatment 
elsewhere) under the title Leading Mood-Forces in the Indo-European 
Parent Speech, in the Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, xxx. It is also briefly given in the Hale-Buck Latin 
Grammar, 
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now “ potential ’’) might be set up. This explanation jis 
entirely possible, but involves a much larger saltus thar 
mine. Moreover, Delbriick would still, it seems to me, 
be obliged to recognize the other forces of the optatiy 
as I have recognized them; and when this was once do 
the successive approaches among these meanings woul: 
so close that there would no longer be a chasm to bridg: 
The powers which we have found give us the key to 
number of Latin subordinate clauses. Thus the 
gory of obligation, propriety, or reasonableness explains, 
besides the clauses with words meaning “ why” already 
quoted from Cesar, constructions like vustum est ut 


which have come down in the Romance i/ est 


que... , ete., and the otherwise very difficult constr 


tion of the type dignus est qui adiuvetur, ete., “ hi 
worthy to be helped,” which has also come down 
Romance. The original meaning was something like ‘ 
is a worthy man: he should be helped.” The connecting 
relative pronoun then took the place of the connecting 
determinative pronoun, making “ he is a worthy man, who 
should be helped.” Again, the category of natural like! 
hood explains dependent clauses such as we find in 
simile est ut..., “it is likely that... ,” an 
French il est naturel que ... , Spanish es probabl. 

oo 9 CC. 

The constructions now dealt with in our two paper: 
belong to the mass which may be called the inherit 
subjunctive or optative. They are, roughly speaking. 
common to all our languages, at least in the fundament 
powers which appear in them. In addition, there ar 
special Latin developments in which the subjunctive ex- 
presses facts, and these have certain Romance descendant: 
Before taking them up, however, we need to retrace our 
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steps, and consider several constructions which require a 


weighing of evidence between possible origins. 

In this weighing, we must be governed by the main 
facts now established, which may be summed up as 
follows: 

The subjunctive of the speech from which all the lan- 
cuages under consideration are descended, expressed either 
volition or anticipation, just as English “ shall” does. 
We may therefore conveniently call it the shall-mood. 
In Greek, which continues to keep the subjunctive and 
optative apart, the modal particle av or «e is constantly 
absent from the volitive subjunctive, and frequently or 
regularly present with the anticipatory subjunctive. 

The optative of the parent speech expressed wish, obli- 
gation, natural likelihood, possibility, or ideal certainty. 
As we have called the subjunctive the shall-mood, so we 
may call the optative the may-should-would-mood (using 
“may ” as representing wish or possibility, ‘ should ” as 
representing obligation or natural likelihood, and “would” 
as representing ideal certainty, and confining ourselves, 
for convenience, to the auxiliaries of the second and third 
persons). In Greek, the modal particle is never present 
in a true expression of wish, is frequently, and in Attic 
Greek regularly, present in an expression of natural likeli- 
hood, possibility, or ideal certainty, and is either absent 
or present in an expression of obligation, propriety, or 
reasonableness. 

The negative in Greek is uy for volition (subjunctive) 
or wish (optative), and ov for the other forces, with one 
exception: either negative is used in the expression of 
obligation, propriety, or reasonableness (optative), the 
modal particle regularly appearing where ov is used, and 
never appearing where “7 is used. 
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The behavior of the negatives and the modal parti 
thus practically at once divides subjunctives in Gre 
into two moods, and optatives in Greek into two mo 
Practically, then, Greek, if rightly studied, divides 
its mood-constructions, outside of indicatives and 
peratives, into four groups; while Early Sanskrit, O 
Persian, and Avestan, keeping subjunctive and optat 
distinct, but exhibiting already a considerable levelling 
in the use of the negatives, and possessing no m 
particle, divide these constructions into only two groups 
and all the other languages of our family, mixing 
subjunctive and optative into one mood, or losing 
one or the other, present the whole body in a single m 
with no direct means of distinction. We accordingly 
understand the process of the Greek mind in the forn 
tion of its habits of mood-expression with much m 
certainty than (by any direct study) we can unders 
the processes of the mind of any other people. No rea 
scientific student of the mood-syntax of any languag: 
our family, therefore,—let us say Latin, or French, 
German,—can afford not to study the Greek verb. 1 
seems a harsh doctrine in these days of the declin: 
Greek studies, but it will forever remain unanswera 
Further, though this is a less painful dictum, the 
that nearly every construction of the Romance subjunct 
is already in Latin, while a number of constructions | 
existed in Latin have disappeared from Romance, stan 
the attempt to frame a scientific system of mood-synt 
for any Romance language on the basis of the facts 


usage in that language alone, or even in all the Roma: 


languages together, as guessing. 
The volitive subjunctive is close to the imperative 


meaning, but, unlike that mood, can be subordinat: 
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The anticipatory subjunctive is close to the future indi- 
cative in meaning. 
Volition and wish, in the full power of each, are clearly 


separated from each other. Thus the mental attitude in 


urging or prohibiting a course of action is not the same 
as the mental attitude in wishing that your friend may 
long survive you. You are trying to exert control in 
the former case: you know that you cannot do so in the 
latter case. But the volitive mood (subjunctive) takes 
on softened meanings also, just as the imperative does; 
and the subjunctive and optative thus, at points, approach 
each other. This is one of the causes of the ultimate 
mixture of the two sets of mood-forms, or the disappear- 
ance of one of them, in all the languages of our family. 
Among the languages in which the subjunctive and 
optative have fallen together into a single group of mood- 
forms, Latin alone presents us with any means of external 
distinction among mood-forees. Its negative for volition 
and wish, as we have seen, is ne, for all other forces non 
(with the exception that, in the expression of obligation, 
either negative may be employed). This partition, it is 
true, cuts across the two moods, not between them. It 
will not, of itself, enable us to say whether a given ne- 
construction is of subjunctive (volitive) or of optative 
(wish) origin. But it will enable us to say that the given 


construction is not, for example, of “ potential” origin. 


In my first paper, I classed the subjunctive of purpose 
in Latin with the volitive subjunctive, interpreting it as 
expressing that which the person whose purpose it denotes 
wants to bring about. 

[his is not the common explanation. That is given by 


Gildersleeve in a remark in a recent number of the Ameri- 
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can Journal of Philology, namely, that it is generally 
agreed that the Latin clause of purpose is of potential! 
origin. I do not share in the agreement. The Lati: 
negative for the potential is non, while for the clause . 
purpose itis ne. Further, the mood for the potential idea 
in the languages that keep the subjunctive and optatiy: 
apart is the optative, with the modal particle, while 1 
mood of the purpose-clause in those languages is the su 
junctive, with only a few sporadic instances of the optative. 
The latter construction is so rare that the ordinary Gree} 
grammars do not even mention it. We may theref 
conclude that the Latin construction of purpose is 
potential in origin, but volitive. The force is well illus 
trated by an imperative clause of purpose introduced by a 
relative pronoun, which occurs in Herodotus, or by 
independent imperative of purpose which occurs in 
Roman XII Tables. 

3ennett, Syntax of Early Latin, p. 255, says that “ t 


share of the optative ” (meaning the optative in the sens 


of a wish) “in the development of the purpose claus: 


also probably quite as great as that of the volitive.” This 
is because Bennett’s eyes are too exclusively turned upor 
Latin. Of the extremely few purpose-clauses in Gre 
which are in the optative, only a very small proportio: 
are without dy or xe, i. e., only a small percentage of 
already small percentage of the whole mass can possi!) 
be of optative (wish) feeling. The same conclusion i 
borne out by Early Sanskrit and Avestan. The mood of 
purpose in these languages is the subjunctive, not th: 
optative. The share of the optative in the development 
of the Latin clause of purpose is thus probably next 
nothing. 

The class of verbs upon which the volitive substantiv 
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clauses discussed in my first paper depend, denote voli- 
tion either that something shall be done, or that something 
shall not be done. But there is another class, which in 
its very nature confines the clause to the second idea. 
[hese are verbs of opposing, preventing, and the like 
(obsto, impedio, ete.). It is intended that the act shall 
not come about. Hence, in the original paratactic stage, 
a negative modifier is necessary in the mentally dependent 
member, as in “ I oppose: you shall not go,” obsto: ne eas. 

After the feeling of the dependency of the second mem 
ber had become established, so that the whole meant practi 
cally “I oppose your going,” either of two things might 
happen. The form might remain fixed; or the negative, 
which appears no longer to have an office, might drop out. 
The former alternative is represented by the usage in 
Latin, the latter by the usage in Spanish and Italian, and 
both by the usage in French. It would thus be difficult to 
account for the force of the mood if one were dealing 
with Spanish and Italian alone, while it is easy to do so, 
with the Latin original, and the double form in French, 
before us. , 

An interesting Latin use is that of the clause of fear. 


This is regularly attributed to the idea of wish, the 


original meaning being taken to be, for instance, as in 
the combination “I hope that there will not be an acci- 
dent; I am afraid,” which amounts to saying, “I am 
afraid that there may be an accident.” This explanation 
will account satisfactorily for the use of the negative, and. 
in one way or another, for the use of uf in the opposite 
sense. It appears in all the grammars, except the Hale- 
Buck,—e. g., in Bennett’s, and in Sonnenschein’s New 
Latin Grammar. 

My own explanation, for reasons presently to be given, 


10 
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is that these clauses are of volitive, not optative, origin. 
Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, p. 252, argues agai: 
me that “this view seems psychologically less natura 
than the one above advocated” (namely of an optat 
origin). “ A state of fear is compatible with a wish, } 
hardly with a peremptory order.” But the volitive, lik 


the imperative, runs through various shades of softe: 


force. Bennett himself says that the force of the * j 
sive”’ subjunctive (a no-longer useful name for 
volitive of the second and third person) “is often - 
weakened or modified as to convey simply a warning 
admonition, or request.” Very good. It is a feeling | 
warning which often exists in the clause of fear. Furth 

it is often impossible to tell whether a ne-ciause whic! 
we have before us is a clause of fear, or a clause 
negative purpose; and we have found that the clause o! 
purpose is of volitive origin. Again, how is the feeling 
of the optative more suitable than that, even, of 
strongest volitive? The optative, in its strictest sens 
(and it is these strict senses which Bennett at this point 
employs) deals with something wished for, which 
outside of the control of the speaker. The clause of fear 
on the other hand, generally expresses something whic! 
the speaker or actor or agent in the main clan: 
intends, if possible, to prevent. A mere passive wis! 
would in such eases be psychologically out of pla 
In a great many instances steps are actually tak 
to prevent the occurrence of the act mentioned 
the clause of fear. And finally, how can a worker 
Latin disregard the Greek construction? The Greek mo 
in the expression of fear is not the mood of wish (op! 
tive), but the subjunctive; and, since the modal partic 


is not used, that subjunctive is clearly volitive. If, 1 
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the volitive is “ psychologically less natural” for the 
construction of fear, would it not be embarrassing to be 
asked to explain why the Greeks used it? 

The combination of the main verb and the clause of 
fear naturally comes to be taken as a whole. The nega- 
tive then seems to mean nothing, and so does mean nothing. 
It would tend in time to drop out. It maintains itself 
by the force of tradition in Latin, but disappears in 
Italian and Spanish (though still in Dante, as in Inferno 
2, 35, temo che la venuta non sia folle). In French, 
it tended at one time to drop out, but was saved by the 


purists. It is the commoner construction in literary usage 


today; but writers of all classes show examples without 


it, as Maupassant, Rostand, Marguerite Audoux. 

A leading subjunctive construction remains yet to 
note, namely that of concession. It is probably of both 
volitive and optative origin. For the former, I do not 
need to give the argument. The alternative use of the 
imperative is a sufficient hint. The evidence for the 
latter lies in the fact that willingness, acquiescence, con- 
cession, are often expressed in Greek by the independent 
optative. The other languages in which the subjunctive 
and optative are kept apart lack the subject-matter which 
would admit of these forces. 

Concession, ete., may be expressed independently in all 
the languages we are dealing with. It may also be 
expressed in a subordinated clause. The original force 
is as in our “ be it so, yet... ,” «. e., “let it be so if 
you like; nevertheless ....” I have named this con- 
struction the “concession for the sake of argument,’— 
a name which Bennett adopts in his Latin Grammar 


(similarly, Sonnenschein, New Latin Grammar, uses the 
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phrase “ assumed or demanded for the purpose of argu- 
ment’). The construction occurs in both independent and 
subordinate clauses. On the other hand, a concession of 
fact (which should more accurately be called an adversati 
clause of fact), is naturally expressed by the indicative. 
But this distinction breaks down in Latin soon aft 
Cicero’s time (7. e., in what is still the classical peri 
and the subjunctive may be used for either kind of con- 
cession. Italian and French hold to this type—a. e., | 


subjunctive has become, not the sign of concession o! 


purely imaginative kind, but the sign of the idea 
concession per se. In Spanish, concessions of fact 
expressed by the indicative, but apparently not alwa 
On the Germanic side, a confusion similar to that s 
in Latin-Romance must have started up, as is shown 
the example from Shakespeare, Lucr. 566, at the end ot 
my paper. But, in general, the distinction between 
concession of indifference and the concession of fact 
steadily held in English. 

The subjunctive of proviso in Latin, Romance, 
Germanic, is probably of both subjunctive and optat 
origin, with the former side predominating. 

There are a number of striking small coincidences 
mood-usage between the other languages of our family and 
English. Thus, just as we say, “she will be twenty 
come Christmas,” so the French say, “elle aura ving 
ans vienne la Noél.” Again, just as we say “be 
that .. ,” or “be it that .. ,” (whether 
so the French say, “soit... , soit,” the Italians, “sia 
..., sia,” the Spanish “sea... , sea,” and the G 
mans, “es sei... , es sei.” 


One more matter needs to be dealt with befor 
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pass to the subjunctive of fact. This is the very large 


use of the present indicative with the practical effect of 
other tenses, as those of the past and the future, or with 
the effect of other moods, especially the volitive and the 
anticipatory. My theory’ is that this use is a survival 
from a period when but one set of verb-forms existed, 
with distinction of person, but none of mood or tense. 
t appears in Latin frequently in future conditions, freely 


” 
. 


after words meaning “ before” or “ until,” and oecasion- 
ally in certain types of “ deliberative” questions. The 
first two uses are the common ones in modern English 
and German. The first use appears in Spanish permis- 
sively, and is the fixed one in French. 

By analogy, the imperfect indicative came to play the 
role of a past future, and so to enter, besides other uses, 
into past-future conditions, which later gained extension 
into the future from the present point of view, as in 
“if he did this, he would be sorry.” So, freely, in 
Spanish and English, and fixedly in Modern French. 

This present indicative is also gaining a large further 
use in familiar German, being frequently used, for ex- 
ample, even in expressions of purpose. 


*Brugmann had put forth a similar theory, before me, to explain 
the origin of the historical present, and the present indicative 
in the sense of a future in independent statements. But his 
theory did not touch upon the use in dependent clauses, nor upon 
the historical concurrence of this present indicative with the other 
moods. My conception is that the set of forms from which that 
which we now call the present indicative came down (or, as I should 
like to call it, the primitive verb), served, with the help of the 
situation, of gesture, facial expression, ete., to convey all modal 
ideas, as well as all temporal ideas. 

I have discussed the question more fully in my Anticipatory 
Subjunctive, and in Controlling Conceptions in Syntactical Study, 
School Review, June, 1902. 
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We have finished our sketch of what may be called tru: 
modal uses, t. e., of uses which have come down, with n 
great change, from the leading early forces of the s 
junctive or optative. There remain three groups 
constructions, in which the subjunctive, or optative, ex- 
pressly deals with facts. These are: (1) the consecutiv: 
clauses, (2) clauses of fact in indirect discourse, and (33) 
clauses of fact in which the mood is due to attractio: 
They must be touched upon very briefly. 

Latin shows the consecutive clause of fact in 
largest extension, as in result clauses, and clauses com- 
monly called “of characteristic.” The name “ claus 
of characteristic” has also been spreading of late 
Romance grammars. As was said in my first article, | 
have named the clause differently, namely the descrip/ 
clause. Its office is the same as that of the descrip 
adjective. Further, the clause often expresses not 
characteristic, i. e., something in the very natur 
the antecedent, and therefore permanent, but a conditi 
only, which may be purely temporary. I hope that 
better name, which Bennett has already accepted 
Latin, may be adopted in Romance grammars. 

These consecutive clauses in Latin are of uncert: 
origin, which I have discussed elsewhere, and must s 
time discuss again, because of additional light which | 
think I have. They survive in a few modern Romar 
constructions, as shown in the examples at the end of my 


paper. The survivals can be understood only in the light 


of their originals, which form parts of an intelligible 
whole of much larger compass. Corresponding uses exist 
in literary German, and I suspect, in consequence, that 
the consecutive subjunctive once played a much larger 
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part in Germanic than it plays in our earliest literary 


monuments. 

In my exhibit at the end, I have altered my former 
statements for Latin, not in substance, but in order and 
grouping, on the basis of the surviving Romance con- 
structions, so that a student may easily pass from the 
Latin uses to the Romance, and vice versa. 

As regards the subjunctive (Greek optative) of indirect 
discourse, I have shown in a paper before the Versamm- 
lung deutscher Professoren und Schulmanner, 1907, that 
the common explanation, namely, that they are of potential 
origin in Greek, Latin, and German (so Behaghel, Brug 
mann, and, at one remove from the potential, Delbriick) 
cannot be sound, at least for Greek. The Greek construc- 
tion is confined to the past, whereas the potential idea is 
not. Further, those constructions regularly lack in Greek 
the modal particle, which, on the other hand, is regularly 
present with the potential. Either objection is fatal. But 
the question of the origin of this construction, together 
with that of the mood-shift in Greek, which I think that I 
have solved, requires too long a discussion for the present 
paper. 

But the transition from the Latin construction to the 
Romance one can be easily shown. The mood for the main 
statement in indirect discourse in classical Latin was the 
infinitive, while that of a clause corresponding to a depend- 
ent indicative, or to an indicative question, was the sub- 
junctive. But an indicative clause with quod (later with 
quia or quoniam also), following the analogy of many 
substantive clauses with quod or ut, came to take the place 
of the infinitive in the main statement. The clause thus 
became a dependent finite clause in form. In conse- 
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quence, it presently came to share the lot of other 


pendent finite clauses in indirect discourse, 7. e., it pass 
over into the subjunctive. The full Romance constructiv: 
appears in an isolated example in Plautus, long befor 
the large movement took place. It next appears, so far 
as I know, in Apuleius, in the latter part of the sa 
century with Pliny the Younger and Tacitus. In lai 
writers, it becomes very common. 

Of the construction of the subjunctive by attraction | 
must not speak at all, except to refer to suggestions of 1 
own about its origin (American Journal of Philolog 
vit (1888), 1, p. 54, and rx (1889), 2, pp. 175-6, and 
The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin, U; 
versity of Chicago Press, 1894, p. 63), and to the ver 
full treatment in Tenney Frank’s Chicago dissertation 
Attraction of Mood in Early Latin. I should add her 


attraction ” ought 


however, the caution that the name 
not in strictness to be employed where a dependent 
clause has a true subjunctive force of its own, but only 
where, under other surroundings, an indicative would he 
used,—z. e., where the idea in itself is a true indicativ: 
id a. 

We may now sum up the leading forces of the Latin 
subjunctive, in terms of English, in the formula that 
it is the shall-mood,’ the may-should-would-mood,* and, 
in consecutive, indirect, or attracted clauses, the fac! 
mood.* The same formula will apply to the Romanc 


subjunctive, with the insertion of the words “ certai 


types of ” before the words “ consecutive, ete.,” and th 


1 Inheritance from the subjunctive of the parent speech. 
2Inheritance from the optative of the parent speech. 
* Special Latin development. 
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addition of the words “it is also the mood of emotion ” 
at the end. 


Sonnenschein’s New Latin Grammar, to which I have 
several times referred, reached me while I was correcting 
the proofs of this paper. With it came also his New 
French Grammar. They are signed by him as professor 
of classics in the University of Birmingham and chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Termin- 


ology. As is of course quite proper, they present his 


personal views, with adjustment to them of the terms 


agreed upon by the committee. But the second part of 
the signature might seem to lend special weight to the 
personal views. I wish, therefore, not as chairman of 
our American committee, but as a worker in comparative 
syntax, to point out what seem to me to be two funda- 
mental errors. 

(1) Sonnenschein’s aim is to present the Latin sub- 
junctive (similarly the French) as “a unity.” But in 
pressing this point, he fails to exhibit clearly the markedly 
differing types of mood-meaning which, whatever their 
history, actually exist, and which it is above all things 
important to the student to feel. 

(2) In treating all the uses of the Latin subjunctive 
(similarly the French) as manifestations of the shall- 
mood, he makes it to be a single mood. But it is not. 
It is made up of two moods. It is no more truly a single 
mood than the Latin ablative, which is made up of three 
cases, is a single case. 

The force of the subjunctive with which Sonnenschein 
begins is, undeniably, a force belonging to the subjunctive 
mood, not the optative, in the languages that keep the 
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two moods apart, and consequently in the parent speech. 
Either, then, (1) Sonnenschein must hold the untenable 
view that the Latin subjunctive has no historical con- 
nection with the parent speech, but is an entirely new 
creation, or (2) he must hold that the Latin subjunctiv: 
is a continuation of the subjunctive only of the parent 
speech. But this is equally untenable. We cannot 
ignore the optative formations in the Latin subjunctive. 
To maintain his position, then, Sonnenschein must hold, 
for example, the unity of the Greek subjunctive and opta 
tive-—which he has given no sign of holding. There 

a way in which something like this might be done. [ 
have long turned it over in my mind; but there is no 
100m for the suggestion here. 

Nowhere in the New Latin Grammar, or, if my mem- 
ory serves me rightly at a distance from books, in 77 
Unity of the Latin Subjunctive, does Sonnenschein men- 
tion the fact that the Latin subjunctive is made up of 
two moods. If one is aiming at understanding on th 


part of the student, as Sonnenschein is, this fact is t 


important to omit. 

Let me add that the Report of the English Committe 
lacks besides this, one statement which seems to me impor- 
tant before all others, namely that the languages with 
which it deals are descended from a common ancestor, 
and that this is the reason why so many correspondences 
of usage exist. Of course the idea was latent in the minds 
of the committee. But the fact that it was not explicitly 
stated is likely to carry to the mind of the average reader 
(who certainly doesn’t look at things in this way) the 
conception of an external matching of usages, rather than 
the conception of the recognition of large numbers of 
fundamental identities. 
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Throughout this paper, I have patiently labored to 
interpret the facts, not assuming in advance that the 


comparative method was sound. But I am not willing to 
leave the matter without saying that it is an absurdity 
that any argument should need to be made in favor of 
that method. The prejudice which exists against it, even 
in the country of Delbriick and Brugmann, is as extra- 
ordinary as it is unscientific. The comparative method 
does not aim, as seems commonly to be thought, to inter- 
pret one language according to the facts, or supposed facts, 
of another. This is the light in which it is put by Morris, 
for example, who, in his book on Methods and Principles 
in Latin Syntax, in effect opposes it. The comparative 
method aims to interpret the facts in a given language in 
the light of all the facts in all the languages of the family. 
The facts in Greek on which a Greek grammar is based, 
the facts in Latin on which a Latin grammar is based, 
are the same facts as those on which the comparative 
syntacticist bases his treatment for Greek and Latin 
respectively. Only, the man that has the larger view is 
likely to see more clearly in either field. Knowing, 
for example, that a given process has taken place in a 
certain language of the family, he is less likely to take 
the position, in dealing with some other language with 
which he is immediately occupied, that that process is 
psychologically unnatural. On many a doubtful problem, 
too, he will get light from other languages. Grammatical 
systems framed by men who are themselves actual workers 
in the comparative field will eventually stand to one 
another in a relation of harmony, and the total result 
will be a feeling of psychological order on a large scale. 
Grammatical systems framed without this larger sweep 
of vision will, like those existing today, stand in no visible 
relation to one another, except that of conflict. 
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The title of my paper * promised only a harmonizing of 
nomenclature. JI hope, however, that its readers will 
observe that I have aimed to base nomenclature upon 
exact observation of function, and that I am in fact 


offering what, taken as a whole, is a new system for the 


treatment of the subjunctive in Germanic and Romance. 
I am sorry that it has first to be set forth in so sketchy 
a manner. 

[ append, for a rough conspectus of what I propose, 
some pages which I distributed after the presentation of 
my paper before the Modern Language Association at 
New York meeting, Dec. 29, 1910, under the title of 
Proposals for a Common Terminology, ete., and Illustra- 
tions of Mood-Forces, ete. Lack of time obliges me 
leave them for the present with very slight further 
working-over. A good part of what has been given thei, 
I owe to Miss Alice Briunlich, Fellow in Latin in the 
University of Chicago. 

The presentation of facts and examples from so many 
languages at once necessarily produces a tangled effect. 
I trust the reader will judge my proposals rather as they 
would appear if confined to some one language. 

The scheme aims (1) to exhibit the leading mood-ideas 
and (2) to bring together, for each of these, the various 
constructions in which it appears. For a brief statement, 
the leading ideas would be more important than the 
details. 


*TIn an address before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Association, 
in March, 1911, I treated the subject of these two articles, more 
briefly, but with the inclusion of some things here omitted. A 
number of specialists followed me. The address and the discussion 
were published in the School Review, and in the University of 
Michigan Linguistic Studies, 11, 1911. 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE (OR OPTATIVE), MOOD AUXILIARIES, 
OR CONDITIONAL 


Act as wanted (or not wanted): Resolve (in early 


Greek and Latin, subjunctive); command?’ or pro- 
hibition (Greek, Latin, Romance, subjunctive; Ger- 
man and English subjunctive for command or pro- 
hibition, and German and English will for re- 
solve); proposal (Greek and Latin), request? 
and consent; deliberative question and question 
or exclamation of surprise or indignation (Greek 
and Latin subjunctive; Romance subjunctive or 
Volition ( voli- conditional for the latter construction); volitive 
tive subjunc- descriptive clause (expressing the kind wanted) ; 
tive) clause of purpose; substantive volitive clause, 
namely, 1 a. after verbs involving will to bring 
about, including those of request and consent, 
and 6. after impersonal expressions of advisa- 
bility, advantage, necessity, ete. (In many of these 
last the volitive feeling has faded out); 2. After 
verbs of hindrance, prevention, or check (act not 
wanted; hence originally with a negative conjunc- 
tion) ; clause of fear in Greek, Latin, and Romance 
(originally like “I am anxious; I don’t want so- 
and-so to take place”; hence originally with a nega- 
tive conjunction); assumptions, paratactic (in all 
the languages) or hypotactic (the latter includ- 
ing Greek generalizing clauses, and similar Latin 
ones in the 2nd singular indefinite); similes 
(Greek) and imaginative comparisons (Greek, 
Latin), and relative clauses in similes or compari- 
sons (Greek and Latin subjunctive, Romance sub- 
junctive and conditional); provisos; concessions 
of indifference (independent, or with a conjunction 
or indefinite relative; also substantive). 


1In the familiar style, commands are often introduced by ut, 
which is probably not due to ellipsis, but came into the sentence as 
the formal opposite of ne (see “formal ut,” Hale-Buck Latin 
Grammar, p. 261, ftn. 2). Romance que, che, que, as used in qu’il 
vienne, is probably descended from this. 

2In Latin, Romance, and Germanic the subjunctive of request, 
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Act as anticipated: Independent sentences of an- 
ticipation in Homeric Greek; with words meaning 
before or until; determinative’ clauses dealing with 
the future, in Greek, Spanish, Germanic (shall, 
soll); substantive clauses in Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish (partly also im French) after verbs of 
expecting, hoping, doubting, or denying; all kinds 
of past-future clauses, 4. e., clauses of past anti 


Anticipation 


(anticipatory : 
subjunctive) pation (Latin, Italian, Spanish, Old French sub- 


junctive, Modern Romance conditional, English 
should, past of shail, German subjunctive or sollt: 

subjunctive of actual events in past or present, with 
words meaning before or until (occasionally in 





Latin, regularly in French). 


Wish (optative Act as wished for: Wish; substantive clause of 

subjunctive) wish; paratactic assumptions, i. e., in wishes equiva- 
lent to conditions (optative in Greek, subjunctive 
or modal auxiliaries in the other languages). 


Act as obligatory, proper, or reasonable: State- 
ments and questions of obligation, ete. (Greek 
optative, Latin subjunctive, Romance conditional, 
especially in questions; modal auxiliaries in all the 

Obligation, janguages); descriptive clause of obligation, et 
pew ones. after words meaning why (Latin subjunctive) ; sub 


ness stantive clause of obligation or propriety, namely, 


1, after words meaning deserve, 2, after impersonal 
expressions of propriety, fitness, justness (here 
approaching closely to the volitive clause after an 


impersonal), (Latin, Romance, German and English 


subjunctive, English should); relative clause after 
words meaning deserving, worthy, fit (subjunctive 
in Latin and Romance only). 


of consent (“concession”), and of proviso is probably of both voli- 
tive and optative origin. But these forees are here placed, for 
convenience, under the head of the volitive. 

*The determinative clauses—probably the most frequent of 
relative clauses, though until lately without a name—are clauses 
which tell what person, what thing, etc., is meant. They are mostly 
clauses of fact, and so in the indicative. Thus in “cursed be the 
hand that fired the shot.” They fill out an incomplete determinative 


all 
mit 


pronoun—whence the name. 





Natural 
Likelihood 


Possibility or 
Capability 
(potential 

subjunctive) 


Certainty in a 
purely im- 
agined case 
(ideal cer- 

tainty) 


Purely im- 
agined case 
(cond ton) 
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Act as likely, probable: Statements and questions 
of natural likelihood; descriptive clause of natural 
likelihood; substantive clause of natural likelihood, 
after expressions of naturalness, probability, ete. 


(The use of moods and auxiliaries corresponds to 


the use in expressions of obligation, etc.) 


Act as possible: Statements and questions of 
possibility or capability (Greek optative, Latin sub- 
junctive, Romance conditional, German and English 
modal auxiliaries); in Greek, rare potential clause 
of purpose’; descriptive relative clause of possibility 
or capability (Greek optative, Latin, Old French, and 
possibly occasionally Modern French subjunctive, 
Modern Romance, German, and English modal 
auxiliaries); substantive clause of possibility after 
phrases like “it is possible,” “ pud essere,” “ puede 
ser” (Latin and Romance subjunctive, English modal 
auxiliary, German subjunctive or auxiliary). 


Act as ideally certain: Standing alone, or, with a 
condition attached, forming a conclusion (Greek 
optative, Latin and Romance subjunctive or Romance 
conditional, English subjunctive, rare, or would, 
German subjunctive or wiirde); softened statements 
and questions (same expression. ) 


Act as assumed, as a condition for something 
else: ? Subjunctive (etc.) Conditions. The subjunc- 
tive is more or less replaced in Spanish, French, 
English, and German by the indicative, or the 
auxiliaries should, sollte. 


Consecutive (an especial Latin development) : 
Descriptive clauses of fact, introduced by a relative, 
after an incomplete descriptive idea, expressed or 
implied, namely, 1, after an expressed descriptive 
idea (such, so with an adjective, etc.); 2, after 


? English may in the common expression of purpose is historically 


not potential, 


but a volitive subjunctive (like German médge), 


expressing ability as aimed at, precisely as in Latin ut vivere possis. 
*The Greek subjunctive condition is of volitive and anticipatory 
origin, the Greek optative condition of optative and potential origin, 


and the Latin subjunctive condition probably of all four origins 
(see the author’s Subjunctive and Optative Conditions in Greek 
and Latin, in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., xu, 1901). 
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assertions, denials,» questions, or suppositions of 
existence, and after superlatives and words mean 
ing first, last, or only (Latin subjunctive in all types 
under 1 and 2. In types under 2, Romance 
junctive, but rare today after assertions; some 
reduction in Spanish; German subjunctive in the 
marked literary style, except after assertions 
clauses of result in Latin, reverting to the indicative 
in Modern Romance, except after negatives (but note 
. . - ing,” which survives in Romance sans que, et 
special type with ita ut non, amounting to “ 
. - . ing,” which survives in Romance sans que, etc., 
with the subjunctive); substantive clauses of fact 
after expressions of actual bringing about, occur- 
rence, or existence (not wholly gone in Romance 





without 


Fact, as 


’ 


Indirectly expressed (‘indirect discourse”’) after 
verbs of saying, thinking, asking, etc. Greek opta- 
tive (but only in connection with the past), Latin 
and Old Romance subjunctive representing indica- 
tive ideas, in questions, and in clauses which would 
be dependent in the direct form (in late Latin the 
mood is extended to the main statement also, after 
it had taken the form of quod, quia, quoniam, wit 
the indicative, replacing the infinitive construction 
in Modern French and Spanish (Italian nearer 
Latin), nearly always aiter denials, questions, or 
suppositions (the limitation suggests that a new 
feeling has grown up, which would seem to be that 
of uncertainty); after expressions of doubt (in 
Latin only after a negative, as non dubito quin; 
in French after a negative or positive) ; subjunctive 
of rejected reason or rejected statement (Latin and 
Romance) .” 





Closely connected in expression with a subjun 


or infinitive (“ attraction” 


2 The quod sciam phrase (which is succeeded in Romance by 
je sache, etc.) probably owes its mood to the fact that it near! 


always follows a negative or a word meaning first, last, or only 
types with which, in Latin, the subjunctive is especially associated. 
See the author’s Cum-Constructions, German translation, Teubner 
1891 (problem not solved at date of American edition. The current 
explanation had been that the clause was “ potential’). 

* The Latin clause of rejected reason, with non quod, quia, or 
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Romance clauses with que, che, que, English 

should, German sollte, after expressions of feeling. 

Emotion The Romance construction is of composite origin, 
arising from several Latin constructions. 


[ILLUSTRATIONS 


Act as wanted (or, with negative, not wanted; request, consent and 
proviso are here included for convenience) ; Well, sit we down, Shaks. 
Haml. 1, 1, 33; sea pues la conclusion de mi platica, sefior hidalgo, 
que...., D. Quij. 2, 16; then every soldier kill his prisoners, 
Shaks. Hen. V, 4, 7, 17; everybody watch his man (heard on the foot- 
ball field); if this leaves us in a position of helplessness, so be 
it, President Taft, Chic. Rec.-Her., Dec. 17, 1910; I must marry a 
wife whose temperament shall be unlike mine, McClure’s, Oct., 1910; 
il faut donner la direction d’une gare de chemin de fer... aA un 
honnéte homme, qui, de plus, connaisse trés bien |l’administration 
des voies ferrées, Faguet, Le Culie de UIncompétence, 1; gather 
up the fragments ...., that nothing be left, John 6, 12; sam- 
melt die tibrigen Brocken, dass nichts umkomme, Johannis, 6, 12; 
removing every drop of water from the pipes and elbows so the 
cold of winter should not burst them, Peary, The North Pole, xiv 
(clause of purpose; volitive should, preterite of shall); the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will recommend that Congress enact 
legislation compelling railroads to adopt the block signal system, 
Chic. Trib., Jan. 30, 1907; it is essential that the west and the 
east be in sympathy, Walter Camp, Chic. Trib., Dec. 1, 1905; 
*twere best he speak no harm af Brutus here, Shaks. J. C. 3, 2, 73; 
importa mucho que ti te hagas amigo de este sefior, Valdés, La 
Hermana San Sulpicio, vii1; take it a little careful over this ice, 
Joe, we don’t want an accident (illustrates origin of negative clause 
of purpose, and of clause of fear), Chic. Rec.-Her., Dec. 23, 1910; 
blow high, blow low, not all its snow | could quench our hearthfire’s 
ruddy glow (=—if...., if, whether .... or), Whittier, Snow- 
bound ; hiciera el tiempo que hiciese, salfan, Jean Christophe, tr. by 
de Toro y G6mez, I, p. 113; so thou be good, slander doth but 
approve thy worth, Shaks. Sonn. 70, 5; tears harden lust, though 
marble wear with raining, Shaks. Lucr. 560; whoe’er she be | that 
not impossible She, | that shall command my heart and me, Cra- 


quo (whence Romance pas que, etc.), is only an outgrowth of the 
clause of reason in “ indirect discourse.” 


11 
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shaw, Wishes for the Supposed Mistress (concessive clause, 
nite, but referring to an individual. The generalizing relatiy 
such, ordinarily takes the indicative). 


Act as anticipated: Sir, come down ere my child die, John 4 
here will I stand till Cawsar pass along, J. C. 2, 3, 11; ea 
Romae, donec te deserat aetas, “ you will be beloved in Rome, 
youth shall leave you,” Hor. Ep. 1, 20, 10; combien de tem; 
durera-t-il? Jusqu’A ce que tes cheveux soient gris, de 
On ne badine pas avec ’ Amour, U1, 4; antes que el ridiculo 
4 ellas, iban 4 su encuentro, Valdés, La Hermana San Sulpi 
después que salga del convento hablaremos, Valdés, the sai 
habrai que esperar que este tio se vaya, the same, viII; for t! 
more the blazing hearth shall burn, Gray, Elegy; that not 
sible She, | that shall command my heart and me (anti 
determinative clause), citation above; sustaining our spirits 
the hope of final success when the returning light should 
us to attack the problem (past-future determinative clause 
The North Pole, xxii. 


Act as wished for: Son veu le plus cher était que je lui 
dasse, Pailleron, Un grand Enterrement, 6; Heaven grant that 
may be both the better for it, Goldsmith, Vicar, x1. 


Act as obligatory, proper, or reasonable: Satis esse causa 
trabatur, quare in eum... . animadverteret, Caes. B. G. 1, 
pourquoi vous cacherais-je que je me porte aA I’Institut sur 
teuil de votre cher oncle? Pailleron, Un grand Enterrement 


It is hard for Chicago to lose him, but Chicago should be gen 


in the thought that its loss is Minnesota’s gain, Chic. Rec 


Dec. 14, 1910; is there any good reason why these unsatisfact 


books should be retained? Chic. Trib., Aug. 15, 1906. 


Act as naturally likely, probable: Quare desinat esse 
“Why should he cease to be lean?” Catull. 89, 4; “ pas d 
hein?” ‘“ Pourquois te ferais-je une scéne?” Pailleron, Mi: 
Douceur, 111; he should enjoy many years of fruitful work, 
make an excellent guide and leader, not only because of his al 
but also because of his exceptionally pleasing personality, | 
cited above; the eye may well be glad, that looks | where P 


fountains rise and fall, Whittier, Last Walk in Autumn; Mr. |r 


was keyed to high nervous tension. It was but natural t 


should be. It was a first performance, Chic. Trib., Dec. 19, 1° 


Act as possible: Aliquis dicat, “some one may say,” Hor. 
13, 19; unum (iter) .... angustum et difficile, vix qua sil 


Cn 
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carri ducerentur, “one way, narrow and difficult, where wagons 
could with difficulty be taken through, one at a time,” B. G. 1, 6, 1; 
fieri potest ut recte quis sentiat, et ...., “it may happen that a 


man may think correctly, and yet .... ,” Cie. Tuse. 1, 3, 6; avee 


ma réputation, l’argent que j’ai placé...., j’épouserais qui je 
youdrais, Bourget, La Duchesse Bleue, 1. 


Act as certain in a purely imagined case (forming a conclusion, 
if a condition of any kind is added. See next head): Non ille 
nobis Saturnalia constituisset, “he would not have appointed the 
day of the Saturnalia for us, not he,” Cie. Cat. 3, 7, 17; nee quis- 
quam respondeat, “nor would any one answer”; Tac. Dial. 32; 
crediderim, “I should think,” Tac. Ann. 4, 67; il eft changé sa vie 
pour vous complaire, Cherbuliez, Le Roman d’une honnéte Femme, 1. 


Act as purely imagined (assumption, condition): Dies deficiat, 
si velim numerare...., “the day would not be long enough, if 
I should desire to enumerate ....,” Cic. N. D. 3, 32, 81; il serait 
entré si un profond silence n’efit sueccédé tout 4 coup, Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant, Monsieur des Lourdines, Xu. 


Fact as consecutive (with various derivative constructions, in 
which the consecutive idea pales): .... que hace que cada uno 
ame 4 los suyos (= facit ut unus quisque suos amet), Jean Christo- 
phe, tr. by Toro y Gomez, I, p. 78; si quis est talis.... qui 

me vehementer accuset, “if any one is of such a nature that 
he blames me severely .... ,” Cic. Cat. 2, 2, 3; memo est.... 
qui te non metuat, “there is no one that does not fear you,” Cic. 
Cat. 1, 6, 13; solus .... es, Caesar, cuius in victoria ceciderit 
nemo nisi armatus, Cic. Deiot. 12, 34; l’oncle Sylvain était homme 
le moins pratique qui fit au monde, Marcelle Tinayre, Hellé, 111; 
é la sola persona che mi sia venuta in aiuto, Giacosa, Come le Foglie, 
1.7. (In Latin, French, and Italian, the indicative determinative 
clause, which closely approaches the feeling of the last two examples, 
is occasionally used. In Spanish it has become regular. Thus, es la 
fnica grande y regular que hay en la ciudad, Valdés, La Hermana 
San Sulpicio, vVuii1.) 

Fact as indirectly expressed: Quaesivi, cognosceretne signum, 
‘I asked if he recognized the seal,” Cic. Cat. 3, 5, 10; vengono 
due ufficiali e mi domandano che avessi detto, Giacosa, Tristi Amori, 
1, 3; adulescentem istum quod .... alumnatus sim, profecto scitis 
omnes, “ you certainly all know that I have brought this young man 
up ...«.«,; Apul.: Met. 6, 23 (quod with subjunctive, succeeding 


quod, ete., with indicative, instead of the older infinitive); ani- 
] 
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madvertis, ut .... lex .... addiderit...., “you notice how 
(== that) the law added ....,” Plin. Ep. 9, 14, 20 (the last two 
examples illustrate the origin of the Romance subjunctive of indirect 
discourse) ; je n’étais pas méme sfre que la Gréce existAt ou eit 
existé, Marcelle Tinayre, Hellé, m1. 


Attraction (example omitted). 


Emotion: Lastima que esa nifia se haya metido monja, Valdés, 
La Hermana San Sulpicio, tv; it is distressing that a compassionate 
errand should have ended so unhappily, Chic. Trib., Jan. 27, 1907. 


Wa. Garpner Hate. 








